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For the Companion. 
RED TULIPS. 
By Lonisa M, Alcott. 

“Please, ma’am, will you give me one of them 
red tulips?” 

The eager voice woke Helen from her reverie, 
and looking up, she saw a little colored girl hold- 
ing on to the iron railing with one hand, while 
the other pointed to a bed of splendid red and 
yellow tulips waving in the sunshine. 

“T can’t give you one, child, for they don’t be- 
long to me,’’ answered Helen, arrested by the 
wistful face over which her words brought a 
shadow of disappointment. 

“| thought maybe you lived in this house, or 
knew the folks, and I do want one of them flow- 
ers dreadful bad,’’ said the girl, regarding the 
gay tulips with a look of intense desire. 

“T wish I could give you one, but it would be 
stealing, you know. Perhaps if you go and ask, 
the owner may let you have one, there are so 
many.” 

And having offered all the consolation in her 
power, Helen went on, busy with a certain dis- 
appointment of her own, which just then weighed 
very heavily on her girlish heart. 

Half an hour later, as she came down the 
street on the opposite side, she saw the same girl 
sitting on a door-step, still gazing at the tulips 
with hopeless admiration. 

The child looked up as she approached, and, 
recognizing the pretty young lady who had 
spoken kindly to her, smiled and nodded so con- 
fidingly that Helen could not resist stopping to 
say,— 

“Did you ask over there?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but the girl said, No, and told 
me to clear out; so I come over here to set and 
look at the pretties, since I can’t have none,’’ she 
answered, with a patient sigh. 

“You shall have some!” cried Helen, remem- 


bering how easily she could gratify the innocent | 


longing of the poor child, and feeling a curious 
sympathy with all disappointed people. ‘Come 
with me, dear; there is a flower shop round the 
corner, and you shall have a posy of some sort.” 

Such wonder, gratitude and delight shone in 
Betty’s face that Helen felt rejoiced for her small 
kindness. As they walked, she questioned her 
about herself, and quite won her heart by the 
friendly interest expressed in Betty’s mother, 
Betty’s kitten, and Betty’s affairs generally. 

When they came to the flower shop, little Bet 
felt as if she had got into a fairy tale; and when 
Helen gave her a pot with a blue hyacinth and a 
rosy tulip blooming prettily together, she felt as 
ifa lovely fairy had granted all her wishes in the 
good old way. 

“It’s just splendid! and I don’t know how to 
thank you, miss. But mother takes in washing, 
and she'll love to do yours, and plait the ruffles 
ele-gant—’cause you done this for me!” cried 
Betty, embracing the flower-pot with one hand, 
and squeezing Miss Helen’s with the other. 


Helen promised to come and see her new friend, | 


and when they parted, kept turning round to 
Watch the little figure trotting up the hill, often 
pausing to turn and show her a beaming black 
face, all smiles and delight, as Betty threw her 
kisses and hugged the dear red tulip like a treas- 
ure of great price. 

When she vanished Helen said to herself, with 
asmile and a sigh,— 

“There, I feel better for that little job; and it 
isa comfort to know that some one has got what 
she wants, though it is not I.” 

Some weeks later, when Helen was preparing to 
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RED TULIPS. 


up and clapped her hands, crying delightedly, | 


“O mammy, it’s my lady, my dear, pretty lady 
| truly come at last!” 
| Such a welcome made friends of the three at 
once, and Mrs. Simms gladly undertook the 
work Helen offered. 


| so!”? | 


| “And how are the posies?” asked the young | 


| lady as she rose to go. 
“Only leaves now, miss, but I take real good 
| care of ‘em, and mammy says they will blow 


again next spring,’’ answered Betty, showing | 


her poor little garden, which consisted of the hy- 
| acynth, tulip, and one stout dandelion, blooming 
bravely in an old teapot. 

“That will be a long time to wait, wont it?” 

| “Yes’m, but I go and take peeks at them flow- 
| ers in the shop, and once the man gave mea 
| pink that hadn’t no stem. Maybe he will again, 
| and so I’ll get along,” said Betty, softly touching 

her cheerful dandelion as if it was a friend. 


| cissus, sprays of tender green and white lilac | very observing child. 


| 





my, folding her tired hands for a moment’s rest | 
when her guest had gone. 
Helen heard both question and answer, and | 


Helen’s quiet season had improved her wonder- 
fully, for behind the belle they found a tender- 
hearted woman. 

She took up her old life where she laid it 
down, apparently; but to those who knew her 


| best there was a difference now, for in many un- 


suspected ways, pretty Helen was unconsciously 
fitting herself for the happiness that was coming 
to her very soon. 

Betty helped to bring it, though she never 
guessed that her measles were a blessing to her 
dear lady. When Dr. Strong, finding a hot- 
house bouquet beside her bed, very naturally 


|; asked where it came from, Betty told all about 
| Miss Helen, from the time of the red tulips to the 8, 
Ss 


fine tea-roses in her hand. 

“She has lots of bunches like these sent to her, 
and she gives ’em to us poor folks. This one 
was for her to take to a splendid ball, but she 
kept it all fresh, and came herself to fetch it to 
me. Aint she kind?” 

“Very to you, but rather cruel to the gentle- 
men who hope to see her wear their gifts, for one 
evening at least,’’ answered the doctor, examin- 
ing the bouquet with an odd smile. 

“O, she does keep some, when they are from 
folks she likes. I was there one day when some 
violets come in with a book, and she wouldn’t 
give me one. But I didn’t care a mite, for I had 
two great posies, all red geranium and pinks, in- 


sighed to herself, “I wish somebody else thought | stead.” 


When the first Wodnesday came, Betty was at 


“She likes violets, then?” and the doctor gent- 
ly patted Betty’s head, as if he had grown sud- 


the trysting-place half an hour too soon, and had | denly fond of her. 


time to tell the mild-eyed deer all about it before | 


Miss Helen came. 
That meeting was a pretty sight, though only 
a fawn and an old apple-woman saw it. Helen 


was half-hidden behind a great nosegay of June from the bush she gave me, 
“You are a grateful little girl, my dear, and a 


roses, lilies of the valley, sweet jonquils and nar- 


plumes. Betty gave one cry of rapture as she 


“T guess she does, for when ] went the next 
week, that very bunch was in the vase on her 
table all dead and yeller, and she wouldn’t let 
me fling it away when I wanted to put in a rose 


” 


Now keep warm and qui- 
et, and we'll have you again trotting off to Miss 


| Clutehed it in both hands, trembling with delight, | Helen’s in a week or so,” 


for never had she dreamed of owning such a 
treasure as this. 
“All for me! all for me!” she said, as if it was 


| The doctor stole a sprig of rose geranium out 
|of Betty’s last bouquet, and went away looking 
}as if he had found something even sweeter than 


| hard to believe. “O, what will mammy say?” | that in the dingy room where his patient lay. 


“I wish you would come and see my garden, | 
| Get your posy into water as soon as you can, and | vase on her table, and fresh roses blooming on 


little Betty. You should pick as many flowers 
| as you liked, and play there all day long. 

pose your mother couldn’t spare you for a visit, 
| could she?” 


steadily, “No, miss, I guess she couldn’t, for she 
gets so tired, I like to help her by carrying home 
the clothes. Some day maybe I can come.” 
Something in the patient little face touched 
| Helen, and made her feel as if she had been too 
busy thinking of her own burden to help others 
| bear theirs. She longed to do something, but 
| did not know how till Mrs. Simms showed her 
| the way by saying, as she stroked the frizzly lit- 
tle head that leaned against her,— 

“Betty thinks a heap of flowers, and ’pears to 
| git lots of comfort out of ’em. She’s a good 
| child, and some day we are going to see the 
| country, soon as ever we can afford it.” 
| Meantime the country must come to you,” 
| said Helen, with a happy thought shining in her 
| face. “If you are willing, I will make a nice lit- 
| tle plan with Betty, so she can have a posy all 
| the time. I shall come in town twice a week to 

take my German lessons, and if Betty will be at 
| the corner of the Park, by the deer, every Wednes- 
| day and Saturday morning at ten o’clock, I'll 
| have a nice nosegay for her.” 


80 into the country for the summer, and wanted | If she had proposed to present the child with 

certain delicate muslins done wp, she remembered | all the sweeties in all Copeland’s delightful shop, 

What Betty had said about her mother, and had} it would not have given greater joy. Betty could 

&faney to see how the child and her flowers | only dance a jig of rapture among the wash- 

prospered, ‘tubs, and Mrs. Simms thank Helen with tears in 
She found them in a small, poor room, hot and | her eyes. 

close, and full of wash-tubs and flat-irons. The| “Aint she just like a good fairy, mammy?” 


mother was busy at her work, and Betty sat by | said Betty, settling down in an empty clothes- 
the one window, listlessly picking out ruffles. 
When she saw the face at the door, she jumped 


| basket to brood over the joyful prospects. 


I sup- | 


“Run home and see. Never _mind thanks. | 


come again Saturday,” said Helen, as she went 
on with a nod and a smile, while Betty raced 


| home to fill every cup and plate they owned, and 
Betty’s face shone at the blissful thought, then | 
the smile faded and she shook her head, saying | 


make a garden of the poor little room where 
mammy worked all day. 


All through the summer, rain or shine, these | 


two friends kept tryst, and though Helen seemed 
no nearer getting her wish, this little flower- 
mission of hers helped her to wait. 

Strangers watched the pretty girl with her 
nosegays, and felt refreshed by the winsome 
sight. Friends joked her about her black Flora, 
and would-be ldvers pleaded in vain for one bud 
from her bouquets. 

She found real happiness in this small duty, 
and did it faithfully for its own sake, little 
dreaming that some one was tracking her by the 
flowers she left behind her in the highways of 
her life. 

For, seeing how much these fragrant messen- 
gers were to Betty and her mother, Helen fell 
into the way of taking flowers to others also, 
and never went to town without a handful to 
leave here and there, by some sick-bed, in a 
child’s hand, on a needle-woman’s table, or 
dropped in the gutter for dear, dirty babies to 
find and crow over. 

And, all unconsciously, these glimpses of pov- 


Next day Miss Helen had fresh violets in the 


{her cheeks. Dr. Strong advised her not to visit 
| Betty, as there was fever in the neighborhood, 
| but kindly called every day or two to let Helen 
| know how her little friend was getting on. 

After one of these calls the doctor went away 
saying to himself, with an air of tender pride 
and satisfaction,— 

“I was mistaken, and judged too hastily last 
year. Helen is not what I thought her, a frivo- 
| lous, fashionable beauty, but a sweet, sensible 
girl who is tired of that empty life, and quietly 
tries to make it beautiful and useful in the best 
and truest way. I hope I read the blue eyes 
right, and I think I may venture to say now 
what I dared not say last year.’ 

After that same visit, Helen sat thinking to 
herself with a face full of happiness and humility, 
“He finds me improved, so I have not waited in 
vain, and I believe that I shall not be disappoint- 
ed, after all.’”’ 

It is evident that the doctor did venture, and 
| that Helen was not disappointed, for on the first 
| day of June, Betty and her mother, all in their 
| best, went to a certain church, and were shown 
| to the best seat in the gallery, where several other 
humble friends were gathered to see their dear 
Miss Helen married. 

Betty was in high feather, with a pink dress and 
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erty, pain, neglect and loneliness taught her les- | blne sack, and with yellow ribbons in her hat, and 
sons she had never learned before,—a sweeter | lighted up the seat like an animated rainbow. 
language than German, a nobler music than any | Full of delight and importance was Miss Betty, 
Herr Pedalstrum could give her, and a more win-| for she had been in the midst of the festive prep- 
ning charm than either youth or beauty could | arations, and told glowing tales to her interested 
confer,—for the gay girl was discovering that life | listeners while they waited for the bride. 
was not all a summer day, and she was some-,| When the music sounded, Betty held her breath 
thing better than a butterfly. and rolled up her eyes ina pious rapture. When 
When autumn came, and she returned to her!a general stir announced the grand arrival, she 


“No, honey, she’s an angel,” answered mam-! city home, her young friends discovered that leaned so far over the gallery that she would 
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have gone head first if her mother 
caught her 
white figure passed up the aisle, Betty audibly 
remarked,— 

“If she had wings, she’d look like an out-and- 
out angel, wouldn’t she, mammy ?” 

She sat like a little ebony statue all through 
the service, but she had something on her mind, 
and the moment the bridal couple turned to go 
out, Betty was off, scrambling down stairs, dodg- 
ing under people’s arms, hopping over ladies’ 
skirts, and steadily making her way to the car- 
riage of waiting for the happy pair. 

The door had just closed, and Dr, Strong was 
about to draw down the curtain, when a little 
black face with a yellow hat surrounding it like 
a glory, appeared at the window, an arm was 
thrust in offering a bunch of flowers, and a 
breathless voice cried resolutely,— 

“O, please, do let me give ’em to my lady! 
They bloomed a-purpose for her, and she must 
have ’em!”’ 

Those outside saw a sweet face bend to kiss 
the little black one, but they did not see what 
happened afterward, for Helen, remembering a 
year ago, said, smiling,— 

“Patient waiters are no losers. The poor child 
has red tulips all her own at last!” 

“And I have mine,” answered the happy doc- 
tor, gently kissing his young wife as the carriage 
rolled away, leaving Betty to retire in triumph. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


CORN DODGER. 
A TRUE STORY. 


By Garry Moss. 


I was a rebel—that’s all overnow. Please God, 
we're trying to forget and forgive; but then, as I 
was saying, we did try our best to get into Wash- 
ington at that time under Early. Of course we 
expected a hard struggle of it, and had reason 
to, if there was any fighting to be done. 

War is a cruel master, and one must expect no 
favors under his merciless rule, though, to be 
sure, some do get them, and turn out in pretty 
uniforms. 

Mary—she’s my wife—hasn’t much of the sol- 
dier in her composition. She didn’t buckle on 
my sword, as I’ve seen the women do in pictures, 
and pat me on the shoulder, and tell me to die at 
my post of duty. She just set down the flatiron 
when I told her I was going, caught up her apron 
and cried right out loud. 

Aunt Mossy, black cook, who heard her 
from the kitchen, came in to know what ailed 
missis; and it wasn’t ten seconds before she had 
her check apron over her face, howling as only a 
very fat and very black aunty knows how to do, 

That brought my wife’s sister, and as she was 
engaged to young Harlow, who had been pre- 
vailed on by me to offer himself up as a sacrifice 
on the altar of his country, she too, finding the 
day set when we were to march, thought it her 
duty to relieve her mind by administering a 
short sermon to me, full of exclamation points, 
and then she sat down on the door-step to cry. 

By this time my son and heir had managed to 
upset himself in the cradle. The cradle rolled 
over upon the cat,—the cat set up her feline 
voice; the dog barked; the baby, buried under 
cradle and blankets, gave a succession of shrieks; 
and I, the cause of all this woe, settling my gray 
cap furiously upon my head, strode from the 
house, 
muddier and a calmer man. 

There I had a short conference with Harlow, 
and, pitying the women folks as we did, we re- 


our 


solved that it would be best to avoid leave-taking 


if possible, as we were to march the next morn- 
ing. It was hard-hearted, I don’t deny, and I 
have since been repeatedly told so by my wife; 
for the next day, after we had been gone an hour, 
I learned that a carriage drove to the camp- | 
ground. It was filled with my family, even 
down to the kitten, 
leave behind. 
ing us gone, | leave the reader to imagine. 

Mary had brought a basketful of fried chicken 
and goodies. My mouth waters at this moment 
to think what we missed; for many a weary day 
thereafter we solaced ourselves with imaginary 
feasts when our lips were parched with hunger. 

We were an odd set of boys; 
form, some without. 
scantiest supply of threadbare and even ragged 
clothes. 


would not Washington soon be ours? 


Of course we feel differently now, but then we 


were fierce for vengeance, ready to mutilate and 
destroy. What mattered it that our linen was 
frayed and our feet were bare! Goodly store 
there was in Washington, both of food and rai- 
ment. 

At last we halted within sight of the city. Be- 
fore us was the fine domain of Mr, Corcoran, the 


and never stopped till I reached camp, a 


which my son declined to | 
What their feelings were on find- ! 


Many were reduced to the | 


were on the lookout for us. 
his best, but we were destined to defeat. 


to the city, raising such an alarm there that sev- 
eral of the staid inhabitants emigrated at once. 
We bivouacked in the woods, 
protect us from the chill and damp, and listened 
to uncomfortable stories while we ate our spare 
rations and thought of home. If only I could 
have kissed Mary and the baby! There was a 


them. 

We had few tents, but we lay down by the fire, 
hungry and unhappy, and haunted by the sense 
of coming defeat. I could not sleep, but watched 
the curling smoke, the knots, and rings, and 
brown, ridgy bark of the trees lighted by the 
fire. All beyond was impenetrable darkness. 
Not far off, a couple of soldiers were playing 


aces ringing in my ears. 

It rained in the night,—and such rain! If you 
have ever lain on the ground through a soaking 
shower, you know how I felt the next morning. 
In trying to disencumber myself of some of my 
clothing, the too-much-tried texture yielded, and 
I found myself in rags. Added to all this, want 
of food and exposure brought on my old enemy, 
the chills; and while I sat shaking till my teeth 
rattled like castanets, the news was brought that 


loaded with troops, and that we were cut off in 
the rear. 

Our regiment was ordered to leave the posi- 
tion it held, but my fever coming on, combined 
with the dreadful tidings we had heard, 
me delirious. 


made 
Harlow could not beat into my 
muddled brains that we were in danger, 
could he coax or threaten me into leaving with 
our company. 
desert me. He just accommodated himself to 
the situation, and stayed right by me, at great 
risk to himself; for it was literally desertion. 

For two or three days we lived in the woods, 
subsisting on some damaged rations that we 
found, until I was able to walk. 

Then we set out upon a tour of discovery. 
Food we must have. By prowling round, we 
found two or three houses that had been vacated, 
and after much exertion succeeded in forcing an 
entrance into one of them. 

Here we discovered evidences of a rapid exit. 
The table was set for breakfast; a half-broiled 
steak filled a good-sized frying-pan; a loaf of 
bread, just from the oven, graced the dressers; 
potatoes, with the fork left in them, were there, 
just as they had been prepared for peeling; coffee 
in the pot, though stone-cold; milk, and butter, 
and corn-cake on thetable; and, what struck to 
my heart more than any thing else, an overturned 
cradle, from which the baby 
hastily snatched and borne from the house. 

Of course men do in war what they would be 
ashamed to do at any other time; and it did not 
take us long to clear that table, to build a fire, 
to find a light and seek for beds. On my way, I 
chanced to look into a small glass, and nearly 
let my lamp fall from the start it gave me. 

Attenuated, white as a ghost, unshaven, my 
cropped hair grown long enough to stand out in 
all directions, my shirt in strips and covered with 
dirt, my cheek-bones forming great cavities for a 
pair of glittering eyes, from which the fever had 
not wholly passed, I looked like a man ready for 
the mad-house. 

The next day, while we were busy getting 
breakfast, a wagon was seen coming directly to 
the house. 

“We must run for it now!” said Harlow. 
“There are the people coming back!”” And run 
for it we did, out of the back of the house, over 
| a fence, striking out again into the woods. 








We knew that all the outposts were well guard- 
ed, still we resolved to try and find our way home 
at night; but our efforts were frustrated, and for 
j two days and two nights we kept ourselves in 


| hiding, suffering the bitter pangs of hunger. 
| 


| 


>»? 


“What do you say to some corn roasted? 
asked Harlow, the second evening. 


| “Don’t speak of it. I could eat it raw,’’ was 


some were in uni- | My answer, 


| 


“I know where you can get plenty, and the 
people are not at home, but you would have to 


But we were all in high spirits, for | climb.” 


| “Id climb Jack’s bean-pole for something to 
| eat.” 

“Then come on.” 

We reached the premises in safety. 


| 


helped me over. I was a light weight. 
that I had nothing to take the corn away in. 
would not do to throw it over the fence, it would 
make too much noise, 


The people who lived about us on the outskirts | 
were frightened. Many of them fled for safety | looked up and saw a long, lank woman, in a 


choking in my throat whenever I thought of | 


three or four monitors were coming up the river | 


neither | 


must have been | 


| caught on some projection and held me. 
|ecame the gun over my doubled-up back. 
‘turn, I tried to hit her with a handful of the } 
I felt relieved to find that | 
the gun was not loaded, but all the same it hurt. | 


| Harlow, who is married to my wife’s 
But the noble fellow would not 





Harlow | pay for looking at a fellow? 
I gath-;| hackman in place of a merchant, for you must 
ered and began to eat. But now came the thought | earn a hundred dollars a day!” cried Willis, as 
It | he handed ont the money. 

Willis’ next move, after his trunk was depos- 
| ited in the hall, was to make a bargain with the 


HE YOUT H’S COMPAN ION. | 


had not | great banker, and from an eminence we could | 
striped legs, and when the misty, | see that the enemy had guarded themselves, and | sailor fashion, and, making it into a sack about 
Poor Early! he did my waist, filled it with corn till I was a second 





A bright idea struck me. I hitched my shirt 


Falstaff in girth. 
Just then a door opened,—a step was heard. I 


short sack and petticoat, with the most pitiless- 


| looking gun in her arms that I ever beheld. 
made fires to | 


To reach the fence with one bound was the 


| work of a moment, but that resolute Virginian 
woman was after me with the murderous weapon. | 


Alas for my rags! With them I might have 
escaped, but the stolen shirt was home-made, 
and as strong as canvas. Unluckily, the shirt 
Down 
In re- 


ears, but she dodged. 


The woman was strong, and so was my shirt; 
for, tug and writhe as 1 would, it held on. 


shouting 
“If she had killed you outright I couldn’t have | 


helped it,’”? he said afterwards, “to see you 
squirming, suspended in mid air, the corn fall- 


| ing by piecemeal, and to hear that virago as she 


belabored you, was too much for human risibil- 
ities to endure.” 

And indeed I have often laughed at it myself, 
as, seated in my own dear home, with Mary and 


the baby, I have told of that ridiculous night | 


raid. 
But Mary, poor soul, listened with the tears in 
her eyes, for she remembered how she had found 
me nigh to death’s door, a prisoner in the Capi- 
tal that I had gone forth so bravely to destroy. 
Well, never mind now. 
and bad fe-ling has, I hope, passed forever. 
sister, has 
called me “Corn Dodger” 


+> 
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LET IT PASS. 


If for good you’ve taken ill, 
et it pass! 

O, be kind and gentle still; 

Let it pass! 
Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great: 

Let it pass! 

Let it pass! 


ever since. 





tm 
For the Companion. 
A GREEN BOY IN BOSTON. 


“Tm sick of the old farm, and bound to be a | 


merchant; and here goes ‘Good-by’ to all the con- 
cern—horses, dogs and all!’’ cried Willis Ad- 
ams, a great boy of seventeen, as he kissed his 
mother and sprang into the stage. He was go- 
ing to be a clerk in Franklin Street, in Boston. 

Willis was a well-behaved 
boy at home, but we must confess he looked a 
little queer out in the big world. 

His first surprise, after a journey full of 
charms, was at being charged fifty cents by a 
hackman for carrying him from the depot to 
Franklin Street. ‘‘Fifty cents!” But he was 
more surprised at finding the stores on the street 
all shut and deserted at seven o’clock. 

He knocked, and banged, and called; but there 
was no response. He stepped back on the side- 

walk and looked up at the windows above. But 
all was dark and silent. 

The hackman grew impatient, and called out, 
“Come, come, I can’t wait here all night with 
this trunk! You might as well go knockin’ at a 
tomb-door, hopin’ to get in!”’ 

“Why, what makes them shut up so early? 
They can’t be very anxious for business here. 
Why, they knew I was comin’! I should have 
thought they’d have left the door open for me 
when they went out,” said Willis. 

“Look a-here, greeny, you aint expecting to 
board overhead in the store, be you?” cried the 
irate hackman. 

“T don’t know where I’m going to board,” re- 
plied Willis. 

“O, well, come along, then, and I'll take you 
to a hotel.” 

“Well, as I’m a stranger here, I suppose I may 
as well go toahotel. I can’t sleep in the streets.” 
And he sprang into the hack again. 

“Fifty cents!’’ cried the hackman, as he opened 
his door before the hotel. 

. “T gave it to you in Franklin Street,”’ said Wil- 
is. 

“But I want fifty more for bringing you from 
Franklin Street here.” 

“You aint very neighborly, are you, asking 


To | 
crown my misery, there was Harlow sitting on | 
cards, and I fell asleep with hearts, spades and | the ground in an agony of laughter, 


The time for hot blood 


and well-dressed | 


| clerk for tea, a night’s lodging and a beeen 
He first asked the price. “Four dollars a day: 
replied the man, with as little concern as if it hag 
been four cents. 

“Four dollars a week, you mean!” 
boy. 

The clerk smiled languidly, as if at a weg} 
joke, but convinced him of the awful fact. 

“You don’t get that always, do you?” 

“Yes, always.” 

“Sho! Ill give you one dollar for my supper 
breakfast and bed,” said the boy. 

“Four dollars is the least.” 

“That’s robbery, now! ’Taint worth it. [yy 
got to stay somewhere, I suppose, so I'll hay 
to pay it. Just take hold of one end of my trunk 
with me. It’s heavy, and I want it in my chap. 
ber.” 

The clerk laughed and called, “Pat!” A stou. 
| red-haired fellow shouldered the trunk and bor 
it off to the number given. 

Willis, on waking in a finely-furnished rooy, 
| and forgetting how he came there, felt as if he 










































Said the 





| between the paroxysms, “‘That’s the queerest | had been suddenly transported by fairies + 
| kind of corn dodger I ever saw yet.” 


| | some strange palace; but the knell of the lost fiy 
| dollars soon struck on his heart, and he prepare 
for the day’s action. 
After breakfast he ordered an expressman t 
take his trunk to Franklin Street, and sow 
| presented himself and a letter from his father, 
|the merchant by whom he expected to be en 
| ployed. 

The clerks stared at him, but that did not dix 
concert him, for he stared back at them. fis 
| new employer smiled and said,— 

“Pm glad to see you, my boy. Mr. Daltew, 
| here, will tell you what your work is to kk 
| Come to my house some evening, and if therejs 
| any thing Mrs. C. can do for you, she will doit 

I believe she and your mother were schoolmates, 
| Then the gentleman resumed his newspaper, 
pointing Willis to Mr. Dalton. 

Willis turned on his heel and began shaking 
hands with the clerks who were standing about. 
His trunk arrived about this time, and he, with 
an impulse of generosity, fell on his knees, w- 
locked it and, drawing out a wooden butter-bor, 
presented each of the city youths with a cake of 
maple sugar. 

Now there was surely nothing wrong in al 
this; and had one of the clerks gone out ani 
bought just such a gift for the others, it would 
have been a fine joke. But his free-and-asy 
way and boyish generosity were turned upon the 
poor fellow as an evidence of greenness! The 
| clerks laughed, slapped him on the back, ani 
| shook him heartily by the hand, and told bin 
| he was a fine fellow. 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Willis soon went to work as if he meant 
monopolize the business, causing many a laugh 
by his awkward eagerness. Finding there wer 
no accommodations for “‘boarding up stairs,” le 
resolved not to say any thing about a home t 
these stylish fellows, but, as he said, to “paddle 
his own canoe.” So when he went out to lunch 
in some by-place, he asked a teamster if he could 
direct him to a good boarding-house, and wis 
directed to one in Fleet Street! A friendly pe 
liceman who chanced to be near, said,— 

“Here, young man, you don’t want to gotoa 
place‘like that! Go to the,Christian Association, 
and they'll fix you up!” 

They did “fix him up,” and he sent his trum 
to the place assigned him; but, trusting to his 
overcrowded memory, he had forgotten the 
name of the street before the store closed. Sole 
went back to the Association, but, alas! ‘tl 
gentleman” had left the rooms, and he ws 
obliged to pass another night at a hotel. 

In the reading-room of this third-class publi 
house he fell in with a voluble life-insurant 
agent, who laid out the glories of the annuiy 
system in such a way as made Willis believe" 
held the key to speedy wealth. He found thi 
by paying a certain sum each year, he wotl 
come out almost a millionaire at forty. 
came his well-filled wallet, and he was an embiy' 
prince! 

On the following day he went to his boarding 
house, and when Monday came he was at n0 lit. 
tle loss to know where to find a washerwom®, 
but, remembering the generous offer of aid fro" 
his employer, and fancying that he should fin 
his mother’s schoolmate living just as his mot 
er lived, he took a bundle under his arm and pit 
sented himself in the elegant parlor of the lady 

“Pm Willis Adams, Mrs. C.,” he said, cheer 
fully. 

Mrs. C. bowed and stared; and the poor, int 
cent boy continued: “Mr. C. told me if 1 want 


I guess I’ll be a 


any help while I was a stranger in Boston, | 
might come to you, as you went to school with 
my mother.” 

“OQ, yes, from Marston? Yes, I knew } yout 
mother well,” said the lady, kindly. “what 
can I do for you?” 
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“Well, ma’am, I didn’t know what to do about 
my washing; and as one of the hoys in the store 
said you kept help, I brought my bundle to see 
if you would have it done for me,—I don’t mean 
for nothing. Father gave me all the money I 
need, and I’m willing to pay your help a fair 
price; but I was afraid to let any strange woman 
carry them off from the boarding-house, lest she 
might steal some of them. I’m a stranger about 
the streets, and couldn’t hunt her up, you know,” 
said Willis. 

The lady’s face flushed for an instant; but, 
joking into the young boy’s honest eyes, she 
saw that the blunder was made from pure inno- 
cence and greenness, rather than from presump- 
tion or meanness. Her husband had offered her 
assistance, and the boy had accepted it. 

Like the true-hearted woman, the lady smiled 
at the country boy’s ignorance of city ways, and 
promised to send a trusty woman for his wash- 
ing. And more than that, she asked him to take 
tea with her on Sunday afternoon. 

So, after telling her all about his parents and 
sisters, the stock and the crops, he took up the 
unfortunate bundle from the floor where he had 
placed it, and went off feeling very happy. 

The next Sunday night he asked Mrs. C. at the 
tea-table, “Would you like to buy a bushel of 
peanuts ?”’—peanuts being one of the greatest 
charms of a city life to him. 

“A bushel of peanuts!’’ exclaimed the lady. 
“{ should not use them in a lifetime. You don’t 
raise peanuts on the farm, surely.” 

“QO, no, ma’am,”’ replied the innocent fellow; 
“put | bought a bushel of a man on the street 
yesterday, and I don’t know what to do with 
them. He said if I would buy them and sell 
them out at twenty-five cents a quart I could 
double my money.” 

“{ should think you might!” exclaimed Mr. 
C., laughing heartily. ‘Where are they?” 

“Why,” replied Willis, blushing, “I didn’t dare 
to have them carried into the store, the fellows 
laugh so at every thing I do; and the man said I 
must take them off his hands at once. So I had 
to pay fifty cents for carting them to the eating- 
house where I get my dinner, and the man there 
charges me fifty cents for keeping them a few 
days.” 

Again the merchant laughed, and said, “The 
only way you can get your money back, my boy, 
is to sit down beside a clothes-basket full of pea- 
nuts on some corner, and look in a good-natured 
way at every lady that passes, and say, ‘Fine 
peanuts selling cheap!’ ”’ 

Willis saw that he had made a blunder, and, 
blushing and laughing, said, ‘““Well, I’ve got to 
get rid of them, some way.” 

“Give them away, my boy, to some apple-wom- 
an, and don’t try to speculate any more. Stick 
to your own business, and let life-insurance and 
peanuts alone, at least for the present,’ said the 
merchant. 

Before this well-meaning, good-natured boy 
had been a fortnight in Boston, he had spent 
nearly all the money his father had given him to 
be used during the first three months in Boston. 
Perhaps Mr. C. saw that he was a little too fresh 
to remain in the city, and wrote to his father to 
that effect. At any rate, the good farmer came 
atonce to the city, upset the annuity plan, sold 
the peanuts for half poor Willis paid for them, 
and, on the plea of needing him, made him prom- 
ise to return home with him. He did this more 
willingly because of a promise from his employer 
that there should be a place oyen for him at the 
end of a year. 

And now he is up among the hills, chopping 
wood and learning lessons from his father of the 
World which will serve him equally in country 
orcity; and I have no doubt he will yet be a 
merchant. 

Many a boy whois bright and efficient at home, 
makes sorry blunders when thrown into new 

aituations, and gets the reputation of being 

green.” But a little experience, where there is 
sound good sense, will remedy all this. Some of 
the shrewdest merchants we have came to our 
tities “green boys,” and the only reason they did 
hot get into Willis’ difficulties was because they 
Were penniless. 

Poverty is often a great safeguard to a boy in 
4 strange city, for the good fellows who are 
Pinched by it will not be haunted by annuity 
‘gents or peannt speculators—both worthy class- 
s when they confine themselves to lawful and 
honest dealings. 
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A FISH WITH HANDS. , 
Mr. Foord, member of the Australian Eclipse 
Expedition, recently destribed before the Royal 
Society a most extraordinary creature, which was 
dredged up from the bottom of the sea near the 
nerthen shores of Australia. Mr. Foord says,— 
The body was that of a fish, but, wonderful 
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minated by what you might call hands, by which | 
it made its way over the coral reef. When placed 
on the skylight of a steamer, the fish stood up on | 
its four legs, a sight to behold! It was small, | 
and something like a lizard, but with the body 
of a fish!” 

The land animals of Australia are notorious | 
for their peculiar forms and structure, but, ac- | 
cording to the above, they are even less nonde- 
script than those inhabiting the Australian seas. 
Mr. White, member of the same expedition, tells 
strange tales about rats. 

“The little island upon which we pitched our 
tents,” he says, “was overrun with them, and, 
what was most extraordinary, they were of 
every color, from black to yellow, and some tor- 
toise-shell.”’ 


BABY. 
Two little busy hands patting on the window, 
Two laughing bright eyes looking out at me; 
Two rosy-red cheeks dented with a dimple; 
Mother-bird is coming; baby, do you see? 


Down by the lilac-bush, something white and azure 
Saw I in the window as I passed the tree; 

Well I knew the apron, and shoulder-knots of ribbon, 
All belonged to baby, looking out for me. 


—_—__—_+o+—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE LOST TRAIL. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of “The Marvellous Country,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER III. 

Our arrival in camp with the recaptured stock was 
the signal for a general rejoicing among the men, 
who were greatly pleased with Jerry’s determina- 
tion and pluck. 

My first inquiry was for the boys. To my surprise 
I learned that quite early in the morning they had 
left the camp. Some one had reported hearing a 
flock of wild turkeys clucking in the pecan trees not 
faraway. The boys had taken their guns with them, 
and had walked towards the river’s bank in pursuit 
of the game, saying that they should not be gone 
more than an hour or two. 

Thinking they would soon return, I went over to 
consult with Don Ignacio about resuming our jour- 
ney. As the water and grass were much better 
where we then were than at the next stopping-place, 
—the California Springs,—it was decided to remain 
encamped where we were during the night. 
Accepting Don Ignacio’s invitation to dine with 
him, I did not return to our own camp until about 
three o’clock. Then, to my alarm, I learned that 
the boys had not returned. 

Calling Jerry, I asked him if he did not fear an 
accident had befallen them. 

‘““No,’”’ said he, “they hed their rifles and revolvers 
with them, didn’t they? With them they ought to 
be able to take care of theirselves. You know the 
biggest one aint afraid of Injuns, ‘no how.’ ” 

“True,” said I, ‘but they are boys, and know noth- 
ing of the dangers of the plains. Iam sure some- 
thing must have happened to them, or they would 
have returned before this.”’ 

My fears were in no way allayed when one of the 
men told me that they had not taken their revolvers 
or their ammunition belts. Their weapons were sim- 
ply a rifle and a double-barrelled shot gun. 

I at once ordered two of the mules to be saddled. 
The animals were soon brought to my tent door. In 
the meantime I had asked Jerry to accompany me. 
He mounted one of the mules, I the other, and ina 
very few minutes we struck the trail of the boys, 
which led through the underbrush and bottom grass, 
along the banks of the river, fora mile or more. 
Then it turned in the direction of a grove of post 
oak timber, two or three miles distant. 

When we reached the grove we found that the 
trail led into it. Here we dismounted, for the low, 
scraggy branches of the trees would not permit our 
riding beneath them. 

Securely tying our animals, we followed the trail 
for some distance. Then Jerry called my attention 
to a number of fresh tracksin the earth. They re- 
sembled antelope tracks. He told me, with a low 
chuckle, that they were “‘havilina tracks.” 

“What are they ?’’ I inquired. 

“Them’s hogs,” replied Jerry, “wild Mexican 
hogs, and the ugliest critters, if you git ’em riled, 
there is on the plains. I’druther meet ten Coman- 
ches, any time, than a drove of ’em. You see, they 
come here for the acorns that drop from the trees, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if them boys hed found ’em, 
and got ’em mad, and had trouble with ’em.”’ 

We continued our search, and then Jerry’s keen 
ear detected, in the distance, a sound that he pro- 
nounced at once to be the “squealing critters.” 

We hurried in the direction of the sound. Each 
moment it grew more distinct, and at length we came 
in sight of alarge drove of the animals, gathered 
around a small, scraggy oak, whose lower branches 
were not more than four or five feet from the 
ground. 

As soon as Jerry saw them he burst intoa loud 
haw! haw! exclaiming,— 

**Treed, as sure as shootin’ !”’’ 





the attention of several of the hogs. They at once 
started towards us at arate of speed that was quite 
as wonderful as it was alarming, for I had no idea 


| that hogs could be either so ferocious or so active 


as these were. 

When Jerry saw them start he exclaimed,— 

“Take keer; they'll give us trouble if we don’t 
look out. You climb that tree, and I'll take to 
this.” 

In a second we were both struggling manfully in 
an attempt to put ourselves in a place of safety, 
among the thick, scraggy branches of the post oaks. 

We had hardly reached a secure position when 
they were upon us. I must say that I never was 
more thankful for a place of refuge than when I 
saw the ferocious aspect of the gaunt, savage crea- 
tures. They crowded beneath the trees, with erect 
bristles, small bloodshot eyes, gleaming white tusks, 
and frothing mouths, filling the air with their shrill 
cries, and striking the trunks such sturdy blows with 
their long, sharp tusks that the trees fairly shook at 
each fresh assault. 

They seemed as agile as cats, and occasionally one 
more ferocious than the others, would bound up, un- 
til I began to think I should be obliged to leave the 
limb on which 1 was sitting. 

As soon as we were fairly fixed in our perches, 
and had had time to take a survey of the situation, 
we opened fire upon them to such good purpose 
that we soon killed nine, with our revolvers, This 
wholesale slaughter seemed only to excite the fury 
of the others, for they commenced gnawing the 
trees so furiously that Jerry became alarmed, and 
urged me to use all possible dispatch in re-loading 
my pistol. 

Fortunately there were only ten of the animals 
left. These we silenced ina short time. Then we 
left our lofty seats, and started toward that portion 
of the herd which still held Hal and Ned prison- 
ers. 

I found Jerry inclined to be in anything but an 
amiable mood at ‘‘the idea of bein’ treed by a lot of 
hogs.” 








As we cautiously approached the herd, I asked 
Jerry if it wasn’t a little singular that the boys gave 
no sign of being aware of our presence. 

“Sign!’’ said Jerry; “how could they give any 
sign when I couldn’t hear my own shots? Why, the 
only way I knowed if thet berrel went off or not 
was by watchin’ fur the smoke; the critters kep up 
such a squealin’ that I couldn’t hear you speak a 
word. I'll bet my hoss agin a chaw of terbacker 
that them boys haint heerd a shot we've fired, an’ 
dunno we're within five miles on’em.” ~ 

Taking advantage of our former experience, we 
approached this time as quietly as possible. When 
within easy rifle range we both fired. The ferocious 
creatures paid no attention whatever to the shots. 
Then we decided to get as near them as we could 
with safety, and open fire with our revolvers, 

To be safe, however, we took position near a tree, 
in the branches of which we could place ourselves, 
if necessary. 

We opened a brisk fire, fortunately with such good 
effect that the remainder of the herd took to their 
long legs and were soon out of sight. 

No sooner was the danger passed than the boys 
dropped to the ground. So cramped were their 
limbs from their long confinement that it was some 
time before they could stand. 

While they were getting “the kinks out of their 
legs,” as Ned expressed it, Jerry and I counted the 
game we had slain. There were twenty-two of the 
creatures lying dead, and the ground was strewn 
with pieces of flesh, bristles, bones, etc., all bearing 
evidence of a fearful fray. 

As the boys claimed to have killed only one, we 
could not understand the situation until we listened 
to their story. 

It seems that a short time after leaving camp, Ned, 
who was in advance, had come upon a large flock of 
turkeys, and had discharged one of the barrels of his 
gun at them without effect. 

Soon afterwards they discovered the tracks of the 
havilinas. Supposing they were either antelope or 
deer tracks, they followed them into the grove. 
There they discovered the herd of hogs, quietly feed- 





My anxiety was somewhat relieved as he pointed 


declared them to be the boys. 
As we approached the tree I halloed loudly; as 











to relate, it had in the place of fins four legs, ter- ' 


possible for the boys to hear our voice. 


to two dark objects in the branches of the tree, and 


much for the purpose of attracting the attention of | 
the hogs as to let the boys know that help was at 
hand. But the animals kept up such a squealing that 
even at the distance we were from them it was im- 


My shouts, however, had the effect of attracting 





ing upon the mast, with which the ground was thick- 
| ly strewn. 
| Without a moment’s hesitation Ned discharged 
| the contents of his other barrel at the animals. He 
thought they were hogs that had escaped from some 
| herd that had been driven across the country. 

The shot did not penetrate their thick hides far 
enough to do anything but irritate and madden them, 
and the whole herd rushed towards the boys, who, 
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into the nearest tree, where they had been obliged to 
remain until released by us. 

Once fairly out of reach of the infuriated crea- 
tures, they had rather enjoyed the situation for a 
time. Hal felt confident that he could, at any mo- 
ment, frighten them away by the discharge of his 
rifle. 

Finally, becoming tired of the fun, he discharged 
it and killed his hog; but the animals only became 
more ferocious. Seeing this, the boys became 
alarmed. 

As hour after hour passed, and the hogs showed 
no disposition to retire, Hal began to despond, when, 
as if to add to their dismay, the creatures, infuriated 
by hunger, commenced devouring the dead body of 
their comrade. 

The taste of the blood appeared to madden them 
to such a degree that they began a warfare among 
themselves, furiously striking at and cutting one an- 
other with their long, sharp tusks, killing and tram- 
pling under their feet the weaker, and then greedily 
devouring the dead, all the while filling the air with 
their sharp, shrill cries. 

The boys had been hoping that assistance would 
come from some source, and just as hope was giving 
place to despair, they saw the two hogs that had re- 
ceived the contents of our rifles, drop dead, but could 
not tell the cause until they saw the slaughter made 
by our revolvers. Then they realized that succor 
had at last arrived. 

It was dark when we reached camp, and I found 
myself so fatigued from the unusual exertions of the 
past forty-eight hours, that without waiting for sup- 
per, I sought my blankets, and was soon utterly 
oblivious to all things around me. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


A GREAT LIGHT ON A LITTLE 
CANDLE. 
By William H. Rideing. 

There is a very learned society in England which 
includes among its members all the greatest scien- 
tific men of the age,—the chemists, the astronomers, 
the engineers and the naturalists who are world- 
famed for their wisdom. 

I, too, am inclined to think that they would prove 


rather dry companions on ordinary occasions; but 


during the winter holidays they unbend and enter 
into the joyous spirit of the season. 
One of their number is selected to deliver a series 


of lectures to children at the Royal Institution, and 


to show them the uses and beauties of science. The 
year before last, Prof. Tyndall was the one selected, 
and he taught his little hearers the wonders of a 
snow-ball. The lectures are always illustrated by 
magnificent experiments, and are more entertaining 
than you will readily believe. 

Among the best that have been delivered in past 
years are a series on the Chemical History of a Can- 
dle, by the celebrated Michael Faraday. 

Of course you know who Faraday was. The son 
of a blacksmith, an apprentice to a book-binder, he 
educated himself and fought his way into the front 
rank of philosophy. He was one of the most learned 
men of his day and one of the most brilliant. Yet, 
with all his store of abstruse knowledge, he could 
charm and amuse children while teaching them, and 
could explain the dryest things to them without bor- 
ing them for an instant. He is dead now, but his 
lectures are in print, and those on the candle form a 
classic book. 

You ask, no doubt, how a whole series of lectures 
could be devoted to so small and common an article. 
Small and common! Let us follow Faraday for a 
while, and you shall see that the candle is an illus- 
tration of some of the most wonderful things in sci- 
ence. 

In the first place, there are several kinds of can- 
dies. A curious substance found in some of the bogs 
of Ireland is called candle-wood, and is used to illu- 
minate some houses. Again, there are the common 
tallow candles, which are called “dips,” from the 
process of manufacture. 

They are made of lengths of cotton hung on a 
frame by a loop, dipped into melted tallow, and re- 
dipped until they are of the requisite thickness. 
Other and more expensive candles are made of the 
oil of the spermaceti whale, paraffine or beeswax, 
and are exquisitely colored and shaped. 

Some made in France have designs painted upon 
them, so that as they burn you have a glowing sun 
above, and a bouquet of flowers beneath. But the 
ones that cost the most are not the best burners; and, 
as Faraday said, it is not the best-looking thing, but 
the best-acting thing which is most advantageous 
to us. 

We will take such a candle as shows us the way to 
bed in a country house and experiment with it. A 
puzzle presents itself to us at the very beginning of 
our investigations. We light the wick, and, as the 
flame grows to its full size, what wonder is it that we 
see? A solid substance, with no vessel to contain it, 
is making its way to the place where the flame is. 
How does this solid succeed in getting there, or when 
it is transformed to a fluid, how does it manage to 
keep together? 

As soon as the light is applied, a little cup is formed 
around the wick by a current of air which the heat 
of the candle generates. This keeps the edge much 
cooler than the parts within, which are melted by 
the flame running down the wick. Another wonder- 
ful thing is the manner in which the fluid goes out 
of the cup, up the wick, and into the place of com- 
bustion. 

The flame remains steadily at the top of the wick, 





frightened at their formidable appearance, jumped 





and is invisibly fenced off from the little cup of fluid 
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which feeds it. How do the two come together? 
By capillary attraction, some wise boy suggests 
in explanation. Exactly. By that power or at- 
traction which makes two things that do not 
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over the flame, as in Fig. 3, and a drop of water 
will soon gather on the bottom. 
| Gas, too, produces water, and a pint of oil 
| burned with care will give a pint of water as 


tation. The oxygen assists in giving strength 


to our bodies, and lustre to all the street lamps | 


that burn in our great city. Faraday has taught 
us that some of the powers which hold worlds 


dissolve in each other, hold together. In order | pure as that which you obtain from the river, the together may be seen working in you as you 
that all might understand him, the lecturer | ocean or the spring. It is not in the candle, nor throw a genial light through our rooms and over 


would show a bit of cane, and place it on a plate 
containing some combustible oil. 


The oil would ascend by this very power of 
capillary attraction, and instantly burst into 
flame when a match. was applied to the top. 
In a like manner the particles of melted tallow 
ascend the wick and get to the top; other parti- 
cles follow by their mutual attraction for each 
other, and, as they reach the flame, they are 
gradually burned. 

A quantity of matter is constantly rising about 
the flame in the form of air, which at the same 
time throws out the flame, strengthens it, and 
cools the side of the eup of melted fuel. 

You inquire where the candle goes to; for if. it 
is burned properly, and is not exposed to irregu- 
lar draughts of air, it will leave no trace of dirt 
in the candlestick. Place one end of a glass tube 
in the middle of the flame, and the other end in 
a flask. 

You will see some vapor—not gas—passing 
through which falls heavily to the bottom of the 
flask. Put a match to it and it will burn, Take 
another tube, and in the same manner place one 
end in the middle of the flame. See Fig. 1. 

The vapor issuing from the outer end will also 
ignite when a match is put toit. But if the tubes 
are raised from the middle to the upper part of 
the flame, the vapors will not light, for they are 
already burned. In the middle of the flame, 
where the wick is, the combustible vapor exists. 
On the outside of the flame is the air, without 
which the candle would not burn, and as the sup- 
ply of air is insuflicient or poor, so in proportion 
the flame will be feeble. The combustible vapor 
and the air act upon each other, producing both 
light and heat the moment they come in contact. 

Soot is only obtained from the candle when it 
is not burned properly. The products of the 
candle, which pass off in heated air, are shown 
in the experiment, see Fig. 2. An iron tube ad- 
mitting air is placed over a light, or over burn- 
ing tluid, and a small fire balloon over the tube, 
which becomes filled with gases from the flame, 
and if loosed would float in the air. 


But there is another product of the candle, the 
nature of which will baile all your guesses. It 
is water, You are amazed, and think I must be 


| the candle, and partly from the air. 

The water contains two marvellous substances, 
the names of which are familiar to you. Both 
are gases. The first is called hydrogen. ‘From 
its gaseous state this may be converted intoa 
liquid again, and it is the only thing in nature 


tion. 
The second substance which the water, pro- 


from the air that helped the candle to burn. 
what a beautiful thing it is! It sustains life. 
We could not live without it. It will burn the 
hardest substances, such as iron. It is a source 
of most brilliant light, and a taper burned ina 
jar containing some of it will almost equal the 
brightness of a flash of lightning. 


Fic. 3. 


In what I have to add you will observe the 
careful provision that nature has made for our 
comfort and safety. Oxygen, as you have been 
told, comes from the atmosphere, but it does not 
exist there in a pure state. If it did, our stoves 
would burn more powerfully than the coals, and 
the fire in a locomotive would be a fire in a mag- 
azine of fuel. 

There is another gas called nitrogen in the at- 
mosphere, which moderates the power of the ox- 
ygen and makes it useful forus. In one hundred 
parts of air, there are only twenty parts of oxy- 
gen to eighty parts of nitrogen. All that quan- 
tity of the nitrogen is needed to reduce the power 
of the oxygen, so as to make an atmosphere in 
which a candle will burn steadily, and which our 
lungs can breathe. 

At this point Faraday would show his young 
audience another product of the candle,—carbon- 
ic acid, — which is also evolved by all warm- 
blooded animals: and then he would teach them 
the effects of impure air. Two tubes were so 
arranged that he could breathe through them 
upon a lighted candle, without admitting any air 
except that coming from his mouth. 
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The candle would go out. 
out,” he would explain. 
which | breathed 


“I did not blow it 
“I simply let the air 
touch it, and the result was 
that the light went out for the want of oxygen. 
Something or other—namely, my lungs—had 
taken away the oxygen from the air, and there 
was no more to supply the combustion of the 
candle. Even our breathing, you see, has com- 
pletely spoiled the air, so that there is no use of 
my trying to use ita second time. Now you un- 
derstand the impropriety of many of the arrange- 
ments in the houses of the poor, by which air is 
breathed over and over again, for want of a sup- 
ply, by means of proper ventilation, sufficient to 
produce a good result. You see how bad the air 
becomes by a single breathing, and you can easi- 
ly understand how essential fresh air is to us.’ 
You are not, then, so insignificant an object, 
after all, little candle. From your tiny flame 





; We may learn about the things that make us} 


in the air round about the candle, but it comes, 
| from the combined action of the two, partly from | 


which furnishes water as the product of combus- | 


duced by the candle, gives us, is called oxygen, 

which does not come from the candle itself, but | 

And | 
| 


this page. 
—————_+or——_—_—_—_—_———_ 

“ABBA, FATHER.” 
Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 
Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source,—to Thee,—its Author there. 


O, thoughts ineffable! 0, visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 

God! thus alone my lonely thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek Thy presence, Being wise and good! 
*Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


——_-__ ++. 


ENGLISH TORY LEADERS. 


We have described, in a previous number of 
the Companion, some of the leading men of the 
Liberal party of England, from among whom was 
to be chosen Mr. Gladstone’s successor. 

We now propose to glance at a few of the more 
prominent of their Tory opponents. It is known 
to our readers that the Tories are now in power, 
with Mr. Disraeli, the Prime Minister, at their 
head. Mr. Disraeli’s health is not of the sturdi- 
est, and it is not improbable that he may be com- 
pelled, at no distant day, to follow Mr. Glad- 
stone’s example, and retire from the leadership 
of the party he has so long shrewdly and suc- 
cessfully lead. 

The most prominent Tories are, of course, to 
be found in the Cabinet formed from the ranks 
of that party. There is this difference between 
the Liberals and the Tories: that while the ablest 
Liberals, such as Gladstone, Bright, Lowe, Fors- 
ter, Harcourt and Fawcett are to be found in the 
House of Common, the ablest Tories are members 
of the House of Lords. 

Of these the most eminent are the Marquis 
of Salisbury, the Earl of Derby, Lord Cairns and 
the Earl of Carnarvon; while two other minis- 
ters, who are, however, of but moderate ability, 
sit in the House of Lords, namely, the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Malmesbury. 

Lord Salisbury is, in some respects, the most 
brilliant of English peers. The heir of an ancient 
and famous name, and the possessor of vast 
riches, he yet owes his eminence less to these 
than to a great command of language, power in 
debate, a complete mastery of irony and sarcasm, 
and brilliant talents as an administrator. Heisa 
bitter cynic, and has intense pride and a wither- 
ing contempt for “the people; on the other 
hand he is bold, independent, sincere, says plain- 
ly and bluntly what he thinks, is a warm cham- 
pion of the church, and has none of the conceal- 
ment or trickery of the politician. 

Of the Earl of Derby, it may be said, that his 
traits are almost exactly the reverse of those of 
his father, the late Earl, and former Premier. 
The latter was impetuous and impulsive, and so 
warmly eloquent that Bulwer called him “the 
Rupert of debate.” 

The present Earl is cold, calm, judicial, with 
few of the graces of oratory; a plain, practical 
person, fond of study, very careful and exact in 
his speeches, very precise and sober in his man- 
ner. He is the personification of hard common 
sense; his advice is always moderate, judicious, 
cautious. He is never stirred to emotion or 
warm language. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Cairns, is regarded 
as the best of living English lawyers. He is an 
Irish Protestant, very vigorous and effective in 
debate, able in framing and advocating meas- 
ures, and in conducting party contests and legis- 
lative business; with true Irish zeal and quick- 
ness, and a lawyerlike subtlety in making fine 
distinctions, and in the shrewd use of rhetoric. 

Lord Carnarvon is a polished scholar, and a 
ready, fluent speaker; a refined gentleman al- 
ways, with strong sense and uniform suavity; 
an extreme Tory, however, and in his quiet way 
as contemptuous of popular rights as the cynical 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

In the House of Commons the most eminent 
Tories are Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Ward Hunt and Richard Cross. Of these 
Mr. Hardy is the ablest debater, and, perhaps, 
the most likely successor of Mr. Disraeli. While 
holding the narrowest Tory views, he is respect- 














ed for his sincerity, earnestness, and the open- 
| ness and purity of his purposes. 
Sir S. Northcote, on the other hand, is one of 


mistaken, I am telling the whole truth. The; grow, and cover the fields with verdure. The | the most liberal of the Tories. He is a states- 


heat and light of the flame, or the things that 


produce them, may be condensed into a drop of! by the nitrogen in the atmosphere to the places | 


water, Place a vessel filled with ice 


| . . ° * . . 
earbonie acid which you give us is carried off 


and salt; where it is needed for the sustenance of vege- | duties. 


man of much experience, a man of culture, a 
pleasing speaker, and laborions in his political 
He was one of the Joint High Commis- 
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sioners who came to this country, to make the 
Treaty of Washington. 

But little is to besaid of Ward Hunt and Mr. 
Cross, except that both are good officials and fair 
debaters of the second rank, neither of whom js 
likely to rise higher than his present position, 
Ward Hunt is a large, tall man, of jovial aspect 
and manners, and has gained his place as a Min- 
ister rather by reason of this quality than by 
very brilliant ability. Mr. Cross is a recent Min- 
ister, who has proved himself competent but not 
great. 
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DINING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

A French writer says, “Tell me what thou eat- 
est, and [ will tell thee what thon art;” but this 
is an exaggerated assertion. A more accurate 
statement would be, “Tell me how thou eatest, 
and I will tell thee to what degree of civilization 
thou hast arrived.”’ In these days a person is 
is regarded as vulgar who puts his knife to his 
mouth; but three centuries ago forks were al- 
most unknown in England, and people still ate 
with their fingers. Mr. Jefferson, in his Book of 
the Table, gives a vivid description of the state 
of things: 





“Dining in olden England must have been a dis- 
tressingly slo rocess, when the rude feaster 
grabbed the choicest bits from dishes brimming with 
thick gravy, and the nicest feeder, after taking a 
gobbet of flesh, dipped it into the sauce-bowl be- 
fore he carried the dripping morsel over the table- 
cloth to his lips. 

“During the prevalence of such manners the noble 
dame or demoiselle was commended for exemplary 
breeding who dipped only the tips of her fingers in 
the sauce-dish, and contrived to eat her dinner with- 
out letting fragments of meat fall from her lips 
upon the table-cloth. So long asshe did not plunge 
her hand deep in the gravy, the poet (Chaucer) ad- 
mitted her right to thrust her sop into the pan, even 
though she greased the tips of her fingers in doing 
so.” 


The napkin was, of course, a very important 
article of table equipment in these times, being 
required for positive cleanliness. Queen Eliza- 
beth possessed three forks, of crystal, gold and 
pearls, presented to her by foreign ambassidors; 
but these were too fine for common use, and to 
the last, whether eating in public or private, the 
virgin-queen fingered her victuals. 

“As for her fair cousin, Mary, Queen of Scots,— 
that paragon of feminine delicacy and winsomeness 
to manufacturers of historical romance,—it is prob- 
able that her little head fell from her neck ere her 
eyes had seen even a toy fork. 

“Whilst the spoon was the only implement used in 
feeding the mouth, entertainers were not required 
to provide the guest with one. Whether he came 
fora month ora day, to a series of banquets or a 
single repast, every guest always brought his spoon 
in his pocket. . 

“Never travelling without the implement, which 
was as universal a piece of personal equipment asa 
watch is at the present time, the modest man of old- 
en England no sooner found himself seated at a 
strange board, than, taking his spoon-case from its 

lace of concealment, he exhibited the spoon, which 
had usually been given him by one of his baptismal 
sponsors. It was the same with women and chil- 
dren. When every one used a spoon, and hosts sel- 
dom thought of providing spoons, the spoon wasa 
piece of portable property, that went wherever its 
owner went.”’ 

Forks were used in other parts of Europe be- 
fore they became common in England. In the 
reign of James I. a Somersetshire squire took a 
tour in Europe, and spending some time in Italy, 
was delighted with the Italian fork, the Italian 
fan, and the Italian umbrella. On his return, 
Mr. Tom Coryate (for that was the gentleman’s 
name) endeavored to introduce forks on the Eng- 
lish table. But he encountered the most vigor- 
ous opposition. The wiseacres declared that 
“fingers were made before forks,’’ though this 
argument would apply to spoons as well. 

One preacher delighted his hearers by main- 
taining that to touch meat with a fork was to de- 
clare impionsly that God’s comfortable “crea- 
tures’? were not worthy of being touched by hu- 
man hands. Coryate, however, kept his ground 
with the greatest good humor. 

“Decried and repudiated by the well-dressed mob, 
he had no sooner endured a repulse than he renewed 
the charge with smiling face and shining steel. 
Fixing his fork, and rushing for the thousandth 
time on his adversary, he eventually thrust it he- 
tween the teeth of society. By the close of Charles 
II.’s reign, in 1685, forks, though still denied by 
hinds and artisans, were seen on all fairly-furnished 
English tables.” 

—or—__——_ 











THE FRENCH COMMUNISTS. 

A correspondent writes to ask us “who the French 
Communists are.” It is not easy to define them, a5 
they differ more or less from each other in political 
details. 

They are the successors of the most radical of the 
revolutionists of 1793. It may be said that their 
leading idea is expressed by Prudhomme’s famous 
saying, “Property is theft.”” Most of them believe 
that all property should be equally divided among 
the citizens; while some advocate that such a di- 
vision should be made at certain intervals. Others 
urge that the State should hold all real property, 3 
landlord, and rent it out in as nearly equal propor- 
tions as possible to the people. 

It may be added that the Communists generally 
favor the abolition of all social distinctions. Their 
name indicates that they believe that everything 
| should be held in common, 
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century 


nistic ide 


carry out . 
National workshops were set up, with Louis 


Blane at their head, in which the attempt was made 
organize all labor under the care of the govern- 
wnt; but the experiment soon failed. 

The Communists of 1871 were led by demagogues, 
who fired them with a hope of a general division of 
and this was almost all that the ignorant 
mob, who took and held Paris, and destroyed many 
of its noblest buildings, could understand of the 
principle for which they were fighting. 
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SELLING DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS, 

A good story used to be told of the old-fashioned 
relations between masters and servants in Colonial 
tinesin New England, A gentleman in the neigh- 
porhood of Boston hired a farm-servant, to whom 
he became much attached because of his fidelity and 
thoroughness in all kinds of work. But one habit 
of the servant was very offensive. 
on in the house, and even in his master’s room. 

The gentleman, after long annoyance, determined 
to correct the habit. 

“John,” said he, kindly, one day, “you always 
keep your hat on when you come into the house.” 

“Well, sir, haven’t I a right to?” 

“Yes, I suppose you have,” was the reluctant re- 


ly. 


“Well, then, why shouldn’t 1?” 

This the gentleman was not prepared to answer, 
w he determined on another line of attack. 

“Now, John, what will you take,—how much 
more wages will you ask to take your hat off when 
you come in 

“Well, that requires consideration, I guess.” 

“Take it into consideration, then, and tell me to- 
morrow morning.” 

Inthe morning John presented himself promptly. 

“Well, John, have you considered ?” 

“Yes, sir; I guess it’s worth a dollar a month.” 

“It’s settled, then, John. 
dollar a month.” 

John was satisfied. He had maintained his rights, 
waiving their exercise for a consideration. 

The gentleman was also satisfied. He retaineda 
good servant, who reformed his only bad habit. 


WRITING LEADS TO FORGETFULNESS. 

Anold king of Thebes said that the invention of 
writing was a calamity to the human race, for it 
would weaken the memory, and prove in the end 
the art of forgetting. There is doubtless some truth 
inthe remark, for the memory of the ancients was 
more tenacious than that of the moderns. 
the Greeks carried in memory the whole of Homer’s 
lliad; and it has come down to us from their reten- 
tive brains, and not from the manuscript of the au- 


thor. 


Robert Southey was one of the most diligent writ- 
ers the world has ever seen. 
lage part of every day, chiefly in authorship, but 
atensively, also, in copying. He made notes on all 
the books he read, with copious extracts; and his 
“Common-Place Books” grew to be a formidable li- 
brary in themselves. 
habit of making notes and extracts was a paralysis 
tohismemory; that instead of committing matters 
tohis brain for future use, he stored them in books, 
and could recall them only by referring to his 


books. 


Alate eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, Mr. Mere- 
dith, did not approve of weakening the memory by 
He accustomed himself to carry in mem- 
ory the testimony of witnesses, and the arguments 
ofopponents. He never took notes in court, even 
of long and complicated cases, and his memory was 
equal to the task imposed on it. 


Writing 


tary to 


that the boundary for profitable emigration is nearly 
teached, and that the new-comers from Europe 
nust seek a home in the older States. 

Gen. Hazen, in an interesting article in the North 
American Review, on “The Great Middle Region of 
the United States,” declares that a large part of this 
freat middle region is worthless for cultivation, and 
‘an never support a settled population. It will not 
‘swer even for profitable grazing. 
Rost of the railroad schemes through this region to 
be frauds on the public, as no large settlements can 
‘ver be formed along the routes. The chief difficul- 
vies in the want of water. There are no streams, 
‘rings are hard to find in digging, and the water is 


These ideas have been taught during the present 
py such men as Fourier and Prudhomme; 
the main difference between these, perhaps, is rath- 
erin the methods proposed of attaining this commu- 
a than in regard to the idea itself. 

An attempt was made, in the Republic of 1848, to 


some 
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LANDS GIVING OUT. 

The inhabitants of the United States have thought 
the vast territories of the West almost boundless, 
and capable of giving homes to emigrants for a cen- 


come. 


very impure. 


No avail, while water is wanting, 
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A FORTUNE IN A LOG, 

When luck comes to the worthy poor we all feel 
lad,—and none the less so that some one’s pure be- 
tevolence is the agent of it. The following is told 
bythe Easton (Pa.) Free Press : 
at Mount Pleasant lives a rich farmer, and, as 
..e case everywhere, he has a poor neighbor. The 


whose family is large, has a hard time of it 
His neighbor, although rich, is a kind- 


uter, 
man, 
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gave him permission to cut down and take home for 
fire-wood an old, hollow-butted apple-tree, which 
has stood the storms of many years. The man cut 
down the tree, and found in the hollow trunk at 
least a hatful of gold coin, enough in value to make 
him a comparatively rich man. How the money got 
there isamystery. It is thought that some miserly 
person had made that a bank of deposit, and had 
dropped this English gold into the hiding-place piece 
by piece, and then suddenly died, or had been killed, 
and the secret of his wealth died with him; or it 
might have been made a hiding-place for the mone 
away back in the times when the foot of the British 
and Hessian trod the hills of that section. 


—_—_——— oo 

BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 
Rough an old soldier as the Emperor of Germany 
is, he hasa great and noble heart. When he was 
lately on a visit to a distant portion of his domin- 
ions, he was welcomed by the school-children of the 
village. After their speaker had made a speech for 
them, he thanked them. Then taking an orange 
from a plate, asked: 


“To what kingdom does this belong?” 
“To the vegetable kingdom, sire,” replied a little 


girl. 

The Emperor took a gold coin from his pocket, and 
holding it up, asked,— 
“And to what kingdom does this belong?” 
aa the mineral kingdom, sire,” replied the little 
irl. 
“And to what kingdom do I belong, then?” asked 
the Emperor. 
The little girl colored, for she did not like to say 
“the animal kingdom,” as he ees she would, 
lest his Majesty should be offended, when a bright 
thought came, and she said, with radiant eyes,— 
“To God's kingdom, sire.” 
The Emperor was deeply moved. Placing his 
hand on the child’s head, he said, most devoutly,— 
“Grant that I may be accounted worthy of that 
kingdom.” 

oe 


A WATCHMAKER’S EPITAPH, 
Among the curious epitaphs to be seen in the 
graveyards of England, this one in the old church- 
yard of Lidford, Devon, is worthy of insertion: 


Here lies, in a horizontal position, 
The outside case of 
George Rougleigh, watchmaker, 
Whose abilities in that line were an honor 
To his profession. 
Integrity was the mainspring, 
And prudence the regulator 
Of all the actions of his life. 
Humane, generous and liberal, 
His hand never stopped 
Till he had relieved distress; 

So nicely were all his actions regulated 
That he never went wrong 
Except when set a-going 

By people 
Who did not know his key; 

Even then he was easily set aright again. 
He had the art of disposing his time so well 
That his hours glided away 
In one continual round 
Of pleasure and delight, 

Till an unlucky minute put a period to 
iis existence, 

He departed this life November 14, 1802, 
Aged 57; 

Wound up 
In hopes of being taken in hand 

By his Maker, ‘ 
And of being thoroughly cleaned and repaired 
And set _a-going 
In the world to come, 





——+or- 


CAUGHT. 
The manufacture of the toy called “Jack-in-a- | 
box”’ is carried to a high state of perfection in Paris. | 
Among the “scarey” figures arranged to pop out of 
the box when the lid is moved, one is that of a snake, 
and the counterfeit is well contrived to startle ner- 
vous people who do not know what is coming. The 
accidental service of this plaything in punishing a 
thief is thus amusingly mentioned in a Paris letter 
to the Philadelphia Press: 





A mechanic had been ordered to make several 
spring-snakes for a “serpent scene’’ ina play. Hav- 
ing made one, he started to take it to the Porte St. 
Martin for inspection. He went to the omnibus sta- 
tion, deposited his snake (neatly coiled up, packed 
in a parcel, and covered with paper) on a seat in the 
office while he went to get his ticket. woman saw 
the package, quietly stole it, and slipped out of the 
door to open it. She untied the string, and out 
popped the huge green serpent with red eyes, in re- 
markably lively condition from the long compression 
of the steel spring in its body. The thief uttered a 
piercing shriek, and straightway went into hysterics ; 
so the owner of the snake soon regained his property, 
and the woman was marched off to the station-house. 


~~ 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE QUEEN, 

It is interesting to us to know how great people, 
like the good Queen of England, amuse themselves. 
The London Court Circular gives us some idea of 
how Victoria spends a portion of her time when at 
her favorite place, Balmoral: 





The Queen and her ladies frequently picnic in the 
woods, or on the hillside, should it be handier. Ma- 
terials to make a fire, and cooking utensils are taken 
in the carriage, and tea is made on the greensward, 
and handed round in rustic fashion, without any 
ceremony. At these afternoon teas the Queen has 
no special chair of honor. Her seat is pretty often 
on the clump of a tree, with her cup in her hand, or 
any other casual resting-place that turns up con- 
veniently. Excursions are made, also, to various 
places of interest, and every corrie and glen within 
reach has been visited by the royal family. 








TELLING TIME BY THE SHADOW. 

This is a very ancient method. The “gnomon,” 
or sun-dial, was an upright stake, whose shadow was 
marked in a certain scale. But when no dial could 
be consulted, people stood up in the sunshine and 
made gnomons of themselves. Travellers in the 
East say that the natives do so now. 

If you ask a man what o'clock it is, he immediate- 
ly goes into the sun, stands erect, then looking to 
where his shadow ends, he measures its length with 


his feet, and tells you nearly the time. Thus work- 
men earnestly desire the shadow which shows the 

















He helped his poor neighbor, and 





leave his toil, says, “How long my shadow is com- 
ing?” In Job7: 2, we find it written, “As a servant 
earnestly desireth the shadow, and as a hireling 
looketh for the reward of his work.””— Church Union. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
ef the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofiice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion ...$4 90 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 40 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, wit 

CSS EE I 606 hc ninreréweiecsscsecécus 3 90 
Advance and the Companion .4 30 


American Agriculturist and the Companion... 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must 








be a 
new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... .... 415 





Christian Era and the Companion, (must be a new 
subscriber to the Era) oe 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, (weekly).. 

Cincinnati Times, (weekly).. 









Detroit Free Press, (weekly).. 3 25 
Detroit ‘Tribune, (weekly) 3 50 
PORONE NE, SIME Ti cineesncncscepewsnncecetesanenced 3 40 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, Chromo 

NO I a vninnse snc capewttwaevessurnceseaseseed 
Galaxy and the Companion .........-.. . 


Harper's Monthly and the Companion. 
Harper's Weekly and the Companion... 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion...........- owl 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 12 etchings..4 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion --2 85 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion cea 
New York Independent and the Companion, (must 











be a new subscriber to the Independent......... 60 
New York Observer and the Companion, (must be 

anew subscriber to the Observer)...........++- 405 
Nursery and the Companion............+.++ 3 00 





New England Farmer and the Companion,. 


Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. 3 40 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.. 3 80 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 5 10 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





PRIZES FOR DESICNS. 
A few weeks since we offered three prizes for the 
three best original designs sent us previous to Feb. 
Ist. In response to this we have received a large 
number of designs, some of which are very beautiful. 
Although but ¢hkree can draw prizes, no doubt all 
who have competed have been benefited by the trial. 
We shall send, however, to all who have worked for 
the prizes, our new sheet of Bracket and Ornamental 
Designs, thereby compensating each for time given 
The First Prize, a Fleetwood Scroll Saw, has been 
awarded to Mark L. Richardson, Paris Hill, Me.; 
design, Ornamental Wall Bracket. The Second 
Prize, Bradley’s Patent Croquet Set, to Melvin P. 
Hapgood, Charlestown, Mass.; design, Fancy Brack- 
et. Third Prize, a Family Tool Chest, to Ephraim 
Ellis, North Sandwich, Mass. ; design, a Fancy Letter 
Holder. The prizes have all been sent, and we hope 
will please and benefit the recipients. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





25 NEW DESIGNS, 


With Impression 
i Paper, 
For 25 Cents. 
We have just published a 


new sheet of BRACKET AND 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, 





VEGETINE 


Purifies the Blood, Renovates and 
invigorates the Whole System. 
Its Medical Properties are 
Alterative, Tonic, Sol- 
vent, and Diuretic. 


VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of 


carefully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so 
strongly concentrated, that it will effectually eradicate 
from the system every taint of Serofula, Scrofulous 
Humor, Tumors, Cancer, Cancerous Humor, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Syphilitic Diseases, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all dis- 
eases that arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflam- 
matory and Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Gout, and Spinal Complaints, can only be effectu- 


ally cured through the blood. 
For Ulcers and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, 
Pustules, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, 
Scaldhead, and Ringworm, VUGETINE has never 
failed to effect a permanent cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, 
Dropsy, Female Weakness, Leucorrhwa, aris 

ing from internal ulceration and uterine diseases, and 
General Debility, VEGETINE acts directly upon the 
causes of these complaints. It invigorates and strength- 
ens the whole system, acts upon the seerctive organs, al 

lays inflammation, cures ulceration, and regulates the 
bowels, 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costive- 
ness, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Piles, Nervousness, and General Prostration of 
the Nervous System, no medicine has ever given such 
ITINE. 


blood, cleanses all of the organs, and possesses a control- 


Headache, 





perfect satisfaction as the VEG It purifies the 
ling power over the nervous system. 
The remarkable cures effected by VEGETINE 


induced many physicians and apothecaries 


have 
Whom we 
know, to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above disease, and is the only relinble BLOOD- 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere! 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 


% rata 1 ‘ 

POTTER’S EXCELSIOR CORN. 

The satisfaction given by our 
former introductions gives us 
confidence in calling attention 
to the above novelty. Since 
we introduced the now famous 
Concord Corn we have 
watched with interest for any 
improvement that promised to 
eclipse that popular favorite. 
We believe the variety now of- 
fered superior in) many re- 
spects, combining as it does 
earliness with unexcelled 
sweetness, richness of flavor, 
and durability of tenderness. 
We are confident this will 
prove the greatest acquisition 
yet offered. Packages con- 
taining sufficient for fifty hills, 
2 For full description 










25 cents. 
of the above and other novel- 
ties see AMATEUR CULTIVA- 











They are all Original, and ex- 
ceedingly choice. 

Some of them, such as Nos. 
27, 35 and others, are designed 
for carving. The cut repre- 
sents (on a small scale) design 
No. 29, a Beautiful Hanging 
Basket. 

We will send for 25 cents 
the following list of New De- 
signs, also One Sheet of Im- 

pression Paper, with printed 
directions. By the use of 
Impression Paper you can 
copy. the Design upon the 
wood in a few moments, with- 
out destroying the original. 

Please read this very attrac- 

tive list. 





Size. Pieces. 




















Beautiful Lamp or Table Mat.. 7x 7 
Match Safe designed for carving 4x 6. 
Corner Bracket, “ - wa 4x 7. 
29, Hanging Basket ......-.++++++++ x 
30. Hand Mirror Frame 5x 
31. Beautiful Easle 5x 
32. Toilet Stand for tooth brush, &c. 4x 
33. Picture Frame . 4 







Watch Stand... 
Grape Vine Bracket, f 4 
Card Receiver, Lily Pattern,... 7 
Knife 1 
Paper Knife, Ivy Pattern,. 
Pen Rack.... 

Stereoscopic View 





Holder . 


Dwayne wnwive eee Owe 


















41. Bouquet Holder.......... 

42. Rack fora Card Picture. x 5 

43. Watch Stand........... C5... 

44. = = ° coos ae BE Bens-coock 
5. Fancy Ornaments, Song Bird, x4 on 

46. = Boy and Dog ... 5 1 
ie - Snow Flake Crystal 2 1 
48. - Boy’s Heal......... me. | 

49. =: Girl’s Head. jis ae a | 

50. = Boy’s Head......... 1 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


TOR’s GUIDE tothe Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged, 
improved and embellished by a magnificent colored plate, 
and hundreds of engravings, descriptive of more than 
three thousand varieties of choice Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Gladiolus, Lilies, etc., etc., also full directions for 
culture. Sent free on_ receipt of two 3-cent stamps. Ad- 
dress, WASHBURN & CO., 
8eow2t Boston, Mass. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
37—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 

All deposits made in this Institution commence drawing 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is paid 
on deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 
Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 

1—13t 








E 


express protection of its depositors. 


PRINTING OFFICE 


Complete for $5 00. 

A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, etc., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Se 
stamp for Catalogue of Types 
Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, Mass. 4--15t 










oO P Ho E fe | D e& the great Silver Plater 

Cleaner and Polisher, 
Has merit. A fortune for agents. Sellslike magic. $2500a 
year sure, Sample/ree. Send for it. Kendall & Co.Chicago 


ss YPE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 











time for leaving their work. A person wishing to 


§ Youth’s Companion “eed | 
t 41 Temple Place. 


Boston, Mass. 








| 105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
| Specimen book. 6—ly 














For the Companion, 
THE BATTLE WAS OVER. 


The battle was over, the enemy routed, 
By Pleasanton’s cavalry closely pursued ; 
The camp had grown silent, the night-guard was 
posted, 
And only the tramp of the sentries was heard, 


So hotly the fray until eve had continued, 
The plan of the battle in death-lines was seen; 
ty trench quickly sealloped the corses were gath- 
ered, 


And left for the summer to cover with green, 


Though hungered and weary, a knapsack my pillow, 
While night-winds grew colder, and starlight more 
dim, 
Where Danger 
shadow, 
luid down to rest, lisping childhood’s sweet 
hymn, 


still hovered, in Death's awful 


My senses seemed reeling, but shortly I slombered, 
On the wings of a vision my soul went away; 

I stood on the hill-top that gently sloped downward 
To home's happy valley, at dawning of day. 


There shimmered with sunlight the stream softly 
flowing, 
There rose the old orchards, like hill-tops of 
bloom: 
With battle-rent raiment that moment off-throwing, 
cast from my faney the battle-field gloom, 


Hark! purer than tones from prelude entrancing, 
When fingers sweep lightly the answering keys, 
The innocent hours of my boyhood were striking 
From the old ivied church ’mid the bird-haunted 
trees, 


The trees arched above me, their welcome to whis- 
per, 
The sunlight of gold o’er the opaline shone ; 
Ev'ry bird sang of peace, and home's gables peeped 
over 
The lindens and willows my childhood had known. 


And first out to greet me came. faithful old Rover, 
My hand quick extended to grasp his rough paw; 

His deep baying startled from out the tall clover 
Pet Amy, who gazed at the stranger with awe. 


To the door rushed my mother, her care-worn face 


brightened, 
And her tears wet my cheek like baptismal rain ; 
Then—lo! sudden clamor! an army was stirring! 
The bugle awoke me to duty again! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
Jan, 16, 1875. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
“FIFTEEN NIGHTS AWAY.’ 

Few more cheerless regions for a missionary 
to live and labor in are known to man, than the 
icy wilderness between Hudson’s Bay and the 
Rocky Mountains, 
ported in part by the Ifudson Bay Company, are 


at work there among the Crees, Chippewas and 
One | 


other tribes, and they do not work in vain, 
FE. R. Young, some 
», While at his station near the great 
by a visit from several 
strange Indians, who told him they wanted him 
to come to their country and explain the Bible. 

“Well,” said Mr. Young, “I am glad to see 
you, and should be glad to go; but where do you 
live?” 


of these good men, Rev. 


months ag 


S 


Bay, was surprised 


“We live fifteen nights away,” said they. 

Those red men had come on their interesting 
errand a journey of sixteen days! 

The missionary was delighted, but could not 
conceal his wonder, 


“Tell me,” he said, “what moved you to come | 


so far to be instructed in the Bible, and how 
came you to know anything about the Bible?” 

Their answer was one more happy tribute to 
the labors of Christian translators, Many years 
before, Rev. James Evans, the Eliot of the North, 
had reduced the language of the Indians to syl- 
labie writing, and translated into it the whole of 
the Holy Scriptures. The language so arranged 
is so simple that a native can learn to read it in 
two or three weeks, 

These strange Indians could read, and their 
story of how they learned was one to make a 


missionary’s heart grow warm in the Arctic} 


cold. 
“We never had a preacher,’ they said. “We 


never had a teacher. 


furs, on the days when hunting was bad, we 
used to go over to their lodges, We saw their 
Bibles and Testaments, and when we asked about 
them they taught us the sylabie claracters till 
we could tell them very well. Then after we got 
back to our people we would teach what we 
knew. 

* By-and-by whole tribe could read. 
When we carried our pelts down to York Fac- 
tory to sell, we took part of our pay in Bibles, 
and now we have one in almost every wigwam. 
There are hundreds of us, and nearly all can 


our 


Yet devoted preachers, sup- | 


But the hunting-grounds | 
of your Christian Indians join ours at the far | 
north, and sometimes when we were out after 


vcad the Good Kook; but we would like to know 
‘better what it means. It isa musical instrument 
with sweet sounds that understand. 
' Will you come, or send a teacher to stay with us 
and explain it?” 

Mr. Young soon after ascertained that the story 
of his visitors was strictly true, and took care that 
their request should be gratified; and nowhere 
in the world has the missionary of the cross re- 
ceived a warmer welcome than in that wild vil- 
lage of the wilderness. The red hunters have 
exchanged their pagan rites for the worship of 
the living God, and the savage medicine-man 
conjures for them no more. 

Are the Indians of the West so different from 
the Indians of the North that the Bible cannot 
win them under our civilized laws better than 
gunpowder can drive them there? A letter late- 
ly written by Gen, Custar to one of the Commis- 


we do not 


sioners, in noble praise of a band of Sioux, whom 
he calls “Christian gentlemen,” 


is excellent tes- 
timony to what religion ean do for the warlike 


tribes of the great plains. 

Few persons, we think, would prefer the poor 
of with rifles and “fire- 
water,” a remnant of Indian enemies, to the heav- 


glory extirminating 
enly honor of the missionary who makes these 
people friends. 
_ -?_ 
HELPING A CONVICT. 

Many a convict, after getting out of prison, 
would lead a respectable life if he could only be- 
gin well. But people are afraid of him, and 
won't trust him or give him employment, and 
so he falls into roguery again to make out a liv- 
ing. The late Henry Raymond, of the New York 
Times, made a convict hovest by lending him 
s10: 


One day, while busy in his room, there ap- 
peared to him a man, saying, 

“Is this Mr. Raymond?’ 

Being assured of this, he continued,- 

“Can TL speak to you a few moments, sir! 

The MSS. was shoved aside. 

“T have just come from Sing Sing,’ hesitated 
the man. 

“Not from the prison, I hope,” said the editor, 
by the way of putting the caller at ease witha 
joke. 

“Yes, sir,” said the visitor, “I got my dis- 
charge a few days ago.”’ 
| “Well, my man,” said Raymond, “I hope you 
| were innocent.” 
|__ “No, sir,’ replied the convict, “I was guilty. 
| You see, sir, [am an engineer and machinist by 

trade. I want to lead an honest life, and when I 
got a place, and at work all very well, some kind 
friend came along and told my boss that I was a 
prison-bird, and I had to be out of that. Then I 
| got another place and got well to work, and the 
| same thing happened there. Now Lam looking 


for another job, and [am going to begin by tell- | 


ing what I am, and when I get 
shan’t lose it in the same way. 

“How much is it, my man?” said Mr. Ray- 
mond, 

“Well, sir,” replied the man, “i haven’t got 
| the price of a dinner about me, now, and I don’t 
| know where I am to sleep to-night. I think if I 
had ten dollars I could get on until I found some- 
body to take me for what Lam worth, and give 
me some honest work to do, I don’t want to go 
down hill, sir.”’ 

The ten dollars closed that conversation on the 
instant. Perhaps a year afterward, Mr. Ray- 
mond was at a fair of the American Institute, 
and while looking at some machinery on exhibi- 
tion, a decent man in charge of it approached 
him and said, 

“Is this Mr. Raymond?’ 

“Yes,” he replied, “but 
you.” 

“Don’t you remember the man from Sing 
| Sing?” 


anything to do I 


} 
| 


I don’t remember 





“No,” said Mr. Raymond, “I don’t remember 
any man from Sing Sing.” 

“Why,” said the man from Sing Sing, “den’t 
you recollect?’ And then he rehearsed the sto- 
ry here set down, and said he had subsisted on 
Mr. Raymond’s loan until he found employment 
in his own line, with a good man, who knew his 


him good wages and steady work in a place of 
honorable trust and responsibility. Taking a 
bank-note from his pocket, the engineer repaid 
the borrowed money, saying that he had carried 
it for some months without finding an opportu- 
nity to leave his work and come to town for the 
purpose. 

“It’s a good ten dollars, Mr. Raymond, for it’s 
just the cost of saving me from ruin.” 

When he told the story afterwards, Mr. Ray- 
mond thought it was cheap, and said he had 
charged all his other loans to the account of the 
engineer, and balanced it. 





+o 
THE KAFFIR MAIL CARRIER. 
Our city postmen would certainly envy these 
| stalwart negro runners if they could see one. 
Travellers tell us that many of these people pre- 
sent specimens of the human form equal to those 
| seen in ancient sculpture. 


The young Kaffirs are marvellously swift of 


foot, speed being reckoned by them as a chief | 


and their 
One will 


| characteristic of soldierly eminence, 
powers of endurance are astonishing. 

| ing letters, without experiencing much apparent 

| fatigue. Rev. J. G. Wood thus speaks of the 
Kaffir’s manner of acting the postman: 


story, and was well pleased with him, giving | 


make a journey of sixty or seventy miles, carry- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Taking an assagal or two with him, and _per- 
haps a short stick with a knob at the end, called 
a ‘kerry,’ he will start off at a slinging sort of 
mixture between a run and a trot, and will hold 
this pace almost without cessation. 

“As to provision for the journey, he need not 
trouble himself about it, for he is sure to fall in 


with some hut, or perhaps a village, and is 


equally sure of obtaining both food and shelter. | 
He steers his course almost as if by intuition, re- | 


gardless of beaten tracks, and arrives at his des- 
tination with the same mysterious certainty that 
characterizes the migration of the swallow. 

“It is not so easy to address a letter in Africa 
as in England, and it is equally difficult to give 
directions for finding any particular house or 
village. If a chief should be on a visit, and ask 

| his host to return the call, he simply tells him to 
go so many days in such a direction, and so on. 
However, the Kaffir is quite satisfied with such 
indications, and is sure to attain his point. 

“When the messenger has delivered his letter, 
he will squat down on the ground and wait pa- 
tiently for the answer. As a matter of course, 
refreshments will be supplied to him, and when 
the answer is handed to him, he will return at 
the same pace, 

“Europeans are always surprised when they 
first see a young Kaffir undertake the delivery of 
a letter at so great a distance, and still more at 


the wonderfully short time in which he will per- | 


form the journey. Nor are they less surprised 
when they find that he thinks himself very well 
paid with a shilling for his trouble.” 


——————_+~oo—__——- 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 


Rosy and warm the firelight falls 
In the rich man’s home to-night, 

On the pictures hangi sainst the walls, 
And the children’s bright. 

They have parted the curtain’s crimson fold 

H Away from the window high, 

| And their eves look out at the whirling snow 
And the dull and stormy sky. 

Their dainty garments are rich and rare, 

heir faces are fair t 

And the golden gleam of their shining hair 
Is bright as a crown might be. 

And many a stranger stops to smile 
At the picture warm and bright 

The beautiful children looking out 
On the dark and wintry night. 


o see, 


With tattered garments and faces thin, 
Abroad in the bitter cold, 
The poor man’s children are lookit 


The bleak wind toss 

Their feet ave aching ar 
While they gaze at the 

And the children’s faces fair. 


within, 


I think as I hasten along the street, 
Of the beautiful home abc 
Where the rich and the po ke will meet, 
And share in the Father's love 
The Lord will open the shining door 
And gather his dear ones in, 
The rich with their soft and dainty r 
And the poor with their garments thin. 


‘hes, 


~@e—— — 


PATTING A LEOPARD. 

Again the proverb must be repeated, “Experi- 
ence keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in 
no other.’’? Never stroke any animal merely be- 
cause he has a sleek skin,—and a similar rule 
applies to all other “nice-looking” dangers. The 
New York //erald points the caution with this 
story: 





| The accidents that have frequently happened 

fail to impress some people with the fact that 
| leopards and their kind have claws, and seldom 
failto use them. It was not long ago that the 
| papers announced the terrible tearing of the 
| hand of a young man at the Central Park me- 
| nagerie, while petting the lion against the advice 
| of one of the keepers. Yesterday another inci- 

dent occurred similar, except that the animal 
| that inflicted the injury was a black Java leop- 
| ard instead of a lion. 

At Barnum’s Hippodrome, and near the en- 
| trance, stands the cage that holds the perform- 
ing animals, consisting of a lion and lioness, a 
Brazilian tiger, a spotted leopard, and the black 
| Java leopard mentioned above. The collection 
| is a fine one, and greatly admired by those who 
| attend the place. 

Yesterday afternoon a young man who had 
| been watching the man who takes care of the 
animals, seeing him pat the black leopard, con- 
| cluded he would do the same. 

Waiting until the keeper had turned away, he 
crept under the iron bar, and thrust his hand in 
the cage. It came out, however, quicker than it 
went in, and in the most deplorable condition, 
being nearly torn off by the claws of the infuri- 
ated brute. 

This, however, did not satisfy the animal. 
She began to storm up and down the cage, and 
terribly excited the rest of the animals that were 
confined with her. Finally in one of her desper- 
ate efforts, she severed some of the wire lacings 
| that are put against the bars to confine her more 

securely; and in the next moment she stood free 
in the promenade. 


Her long, black, lithe body, gliding around | 


with as little noise as a serpent would make, was 
‘soon noticed by the other animals, and then the 

roaring commenced. Dan and Pomp, the two 
| great African lions, opened first their bass voices, 

and were soon followed in concert by the howl 

of the hyena, and the bellowing of the sacred 
; bull and the water buffalo. . 

Every animal in the place, it seemed, took part 
in the concert; and finally a part was also taken 
by the keeper of the leopard. She, however, did 
not seem so tractable as usual, and showed fight, 
and might have made it rather disagreeable for 
the keeper had not an unexpected appearance 
been put in at that moment by Master Jack, the 
bull terrier dog, whose countenance is familiar 
to all who visit the hippodrome. 

The dog at once made a dash for the leopard, 

jand seized him by the throat, and though the 
struggle was a fearful one, Jack managed to re- 


FEB. 25, 1875, 


tain his hold until the animal was secured. The 
keeper was cut about the hands in the struggle, 
but not badly injured, and it isa lucky thing, 
perhaps, that no performance was going on at 
the time. 


o~ 
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VALUABLE RELICS. 


Common-sense people, with little imagination 
or fancy, cannot understand the curious longing 
for old relics, which is willing to pay high prices 
for what seems to them worthless trash. On 
reading such facts as the following, they natu. 
rally make the comment, “A fool and his money 
is soon parted”’: 


| The passion for the possession of remarkable 

relics has led to extraordinary prices being some. 
| times given for things of little value in then- 
| selves, or sometimes perfectly worthless. The 
| following instances of extravagant sums paid for 
| objects more or less curious has been recorded, 
| A tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold in 1816 
| for the sum of £730. It was purchased by a no- 
| bleman, who had it set in a ring, which he wore 
| constantly on his finger. The Prayer-book used 
| by King Charles I., when on the scaffold, was 
| sold in London in 1835 for 100 guineas. The hat 
| worn by Napoleon Bonaparte at the battle of Ey. 
‘lau was sold in Paris in 1835 for 1920 franes 

(about £80). It was put up for sale at 500 francs, 
| and there were thirty-two bidders. 

The ivory arm-chair presented to Gustavus 
Vasa by the city of Lubeck was sold in 1825 to 
the Swedish Chamberlain, M. Schmekal, for 58,. 
000 florins. The coat worn by Charles XII. at 
the battle of Pultowa, and preserved by one of 
his officers and attendants, was sold in 1845 for 
561,000 francs. The two pens employed in sign- 
ing the Treaty of Amiens were sold in 1825 for 
£500. 

The pens used in Paris for signing the treaty 
of peace concluded after the Russian war, were 
presented tothe Empress Eugenie, by whom they 
have no doubt been carefully preserved. A wig 
that belonged to Sterne was sold at a public auc- 
tion in London for 200 guineas. 

An old wig which had belonged to a German 
philosopher, Kant, was sold after his death for 
200 franes, Voltaire’s cane realized 500 francs 
atasale in Paris. A waistcoat belonging to J. 
J. Rousseau was sold for 950 francs, and his met. 
al watch for 500 franes. 





—_—_+@>—__—_—_——_ 
“SING THE HURT AWAY.” 


We find the following touching incident in the 
Cincinnati Weekly Times. 


I remember, when I was nursing in a hospital 
once, there was a poor little boy about six years 
old dying of rheumatic fever. [I was night-nurse 
in that ward; and regularly, when the attack of 
pain came on, he used to scream out for me,— 

“Nursey, sing. It hurts me. Sing the hurt 
away.’ 

So then I'd prop him up on my arm, an’ sing 
song arter another, from ‘Twinkle, twinkle, lit 
tle star,’ to “Black-eyed Susan,” till the paroy 
ysm of pain was over, an’ he’d quiet down again. 
| always knew when that was by his joinin’ his 
voice in, too,—such a weak pipe of a voice, poor 
lamb! but I was better glad to hear it than any 
music, for it telled me the pain was gone for 
awhile, an’ I could lie him down to sleep again. 
Poor wee mite! 

I was singing “Little Bo-Peep’’ the night he 
died. Ihad him in my arms. He’d been sink- 
ing all day. 1 knew he couldn’t last out anoth- 
er; an’ though he tried to join in, as usual, his 
voice went into a gasp an’ broke. I’d_ been 
sometime used to call the children in the ward 
my little sheep; an’ when I came to the end of 
the verse,— 

“Little Bo-Peep, she lost her sheep, 
An’ doesn’t know where to find ’em; 
Let ’em alone, an’ they'll come home, 
An’ bring their tails behind ’em,”— 
he looked up in my face with a bit of a smile 
on his poor little drawn white mouth, and 
said,— 

‘“Nursey’ll know where to find her lickle sheep 
when he goes home. Will I be long going home 
now, nursey ?”” 

Long! Ah, poor lamb! ten minutes later an’ 
| he’d gone home. 

— 


DISHONESTY AND HONESTY. 
“Lazy folks take the most pains,’ and wicked 


| folks certainly do. ‘The way of the transgres- 
| sor is hard.” 





“That fellow makes his money easy,” said 
j young man to his fellow-workman, as a rich 
| man rolled by in his carriage. ‘He did not have 
| to dig and work as we do.” 
| “I hope you don’t envy him, Russel.” f 
| “I don’t know about that; I think we have it 
| pretty hard.” 
“Yes, but what we do get is honest money,— 
| we have that comfort. I don’t want to shave so 
|close that I just escape the State Prison. | 
| want to be able to look honest men squarely in 
ithe face; besides, if I get a fortune I want my 
| boys to have the good of it, too.” 
| “fam sure his boys dash out on his money.” 
| “Yes, they are dashing down to ruin at a fast 
rate. Riches got in such ways take wings. They 
| seldom go down to the next generation, and al- 
| most never to the third. More often the getter 
loses all in his own lifetime. I remember that 
Mr. Beecher told his young men about this way 
of making a fortune. He said, ‘There is noth- 
ing so profitable as lying and stealing in the be- 
ginning, but there is nothing so sure to be hit 
| by God’s lightning in theend.’ I don’t want my 
possessions to be a mark for God’s lightning. 
| dry morsel, honestly earned, is better than that 
for us and our children.”—Country Gentleman. 
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For the Companion. 


KITTY GREY. 
Kitty, kitty, you roguish elf! 
What are you doing here oi: my shelf? 
“Skimming the cream?”’ so it would seem. | 
That is what J call pretty mean. | 


You had your supper an hour ago,— | 
Warm new milk, and as white as snow; 
You should be thankful for milk like that, 
Or you’re a very ungrateful cat. 





| heard a word at home. 


would never hear him; and as for the baby, bless | 


| her head, smoothed down his clean blouse 
> 


THE YOUTH’ S 





What a pity the school- 
children were not always careful in their talk, 
and so taught little Puddles only what was 
good. 

But they were not at all careful, and the poor | 
little boy learned many a word he ought never | 
to have known, and which he would be glad to| 
forget now. Among other things he learned to | 
call names. How his little tongue would roll | 


| out the cross names, and saucy names, and spite- | 


and mother 


ful names,—for he knew his father 
its little heart, 
course. 

One day his mother 


it would never tell on him, al 


dressed him in a clean | 


| linen suit, and then, pointing to his namesakes 


out in the yard, and to the fine assortment of | 
mud pies which lay baking in the sun, she shook | 
and 
looked earnestly at Puddles, He understood 
very well. Then his mother laid the end of one 
thumb on the nail of the other, as if she were | 
pressing something down to make it stay. By 
this she meant, ‘‘Stay in the house.” 

Puddles nodded. 

He liked clean clothes very much for a few 
minutes, and he really meant to stay. So he sat 
still a little while, and watched his grandmoth- 
er’s ducks come waddling across the yard, mak- 
ing straight for his very biggest puddle, which 
he had made himself, and which he called his 
pond, 

There was a never-ending fight between Pud- 
dles and the ducks over this pond. The ducks 





So you’ve been stealing! “Mew, mew, mew!” 
Please to wait until I get through. 

Why did you leave your supper to-night, 
Pretending you had no appetite? 


Stop that purring and look at me; 
I went and made you some catnip tea 
Because I thought you were really ill, 
And now of my cream you’ve had your fill. 
Get down this moment from off that shelf! 
I will do the skimming myself; 
Ican attend to duties like that 
Without the aid of a pussy cat. 
Look at your whiskers and your chin, 
They tell the story where you’ve been; 
Now scamper quickly out of my sight; 
Don’t let me see you again to-night. 
AuNT CLARA, 
te 
For the Companion. 
PUDDLES. 

Of course his father and mother didn’t call 
this little boy Puddles. But then, they did not 
call him anything else. For they were both deaf 
anddumb. That was where Puddles had the 
advantage of them, too, for he could hear and 
talk as well as anybody of his size. Which (his 
size) was not very great, for he was only four 
years old at the time I am writing of. 

There was a great deal of fine, soft dirt in his 
father’s yard, which was easily dug with a spoon. 
Then the pump-handle “grew low down,” Pud- 
dies said; so you can easily see what kept him 


busy, and also how he came by the name of Pud- | 


dies. 

The school children who went by every day on 
their way to school first gave him the name, and 
like the mud he was so fond of, it stuck to him. 
When his Uncle Abe told his father, on his fin- 
gers, that everybody called his little Johnny 


“Puddles,” he looked very much astonished, and , 


could not understand it at all. 

He spelled it two or three times on his fingers, 
“P-u-d-d-l-e-s,” scratched his head over it, and 
then gave it up. His name was John, and why 
they should not call him that, and should call 


him Puddles, it was impossible for him to find 


out, 


Puddles’ grandmother lived in the same yard | grandfather's 


| had a trough near the pump, but they liked this 
great “pond” much better. That was like some 
people I have heard of, always wanting some- 
body else’s things, rather than their own. 

Puddles never intended that the ducks should 
| get to the pond. Not he! But they were slow 
| walkers, and he thought he need not be in a} 
| hurry to drive them off. When he thought they | 
| hs ad got near enough, that is, when one of them | 
|had set foot in the very biggest and roundest | 
}mud pie he had. Puddles started. Just as he | 
reached the pond the old fat dowager duck | 
plumped herself into the middle of it, determined | | 
to have a swim, if it was a short one. This was | 
too much! Puddles began to call them names. 
He used up every hard name he had ever heard, 
and it was not a few. Just then his mother ap- 
peared at the door and beckoned him in. The | 
launch of Mrs. Duck had made a fine sight of | 
Puddle’s clothes, and his mother did not look 
pleased. Puddles pointed to the ducks. His 
mother paid no attention to the outrageous con- 
duct of the ducks, but beckoned him in. Then 
he began to call names to his mother. 

“You old skeesicks!” he yelled. 

Then his grandmother heard. She was a 
rather stern person, of the old-fashioned sort, 
| who thought children ought to obey, and who 
| especially hated disrespect in little people. So 
she made up her mind that she would take Pud- 
dies in hand herself. So, before he knew what 
was going to happen, he was sitting up in one of 
his grandmother’s straight, stiff, high-backed 
parlor chairs, staring at his grandfather on the 











wall. And his grandfather was staring at him, 
too. That was the worst of it! Move his head 





which way he would, that great picture, with its 
high, choky stock, its stiff coat, and big, gray, 
painted eyes still stared at him. It was dread- 
| ful! 

I do not suppose he thought about Poe’s Ra- 
ven. No, Iam quite sure he did not. It was 
ducks he was thinking of. 

How those ewful ducks were just splashing 
| about in his lovely puddle! but still those eyes 
| stared at him. Presently poor little Puddles be- 
| gan to feel sorry. 
| “It’s because I called my poor deffy-dumb 
lj 


| 
| 
| 


muvver a old skeesicks, I guess; but I was fink- 
in’ of ’e ducks, I was. O dear, dear!” 

His tears filled up his eyes so that they hid his 
eyes for a minute; but looking up 


with her deaf son and his deaf wife, in order to | | presently, he found them staring at him as hard 
“lend them her ears,” so to speak, seeing theirs | as ever. 


were good for nothing. 


of all the trouble. His mother could not hear, 


but his grandmother could, and so Puddles got | they could not possibly deliver themselves. 


into disgrace. 


His mother could not manage him very well. 
She could not talk and reason with him, explain- | 
ing the wrong and sin of his naughty conduct, | 
She loved her little boy | 
dearly, but she could only make signs to him, 
and these he did not mind very well, though he 
you see, he 
could talk with his hands long before he could 
Children can learn to 


a your mamma does. 


understood them perfectly. For, 


talk with his tongue. 
make signs almost when they are babies. 


Puddles always listened very attentively to the 
schoolchildren as they passed, and learned a 
It was one of 
his best chances to learn to talk, for he never! 


Breat deal of “talk” from them. 





And that was the cause | 


Then little Puddles did what many an older 
| person has done when in trouble from which 
He 
| got out of his chair, and kneeled beside it and 
| prayed,— 

“O God, I'll be good. I won’t never, never 
call my poor deffy-dumb muvver a skeesicks 
any more; and please don’t let grampa stare 
so,” 

Grandma stood in the door, with tears in her 
eyes, and such a “choke” in her throat that she 
could not speak. When Puddles looked up from 
his praying, she held out her arms, and Puddles 
was there in a minute, his face hid on her shoul- 
der, and he and grandma cried together. 

He never called another name, not even after 
the aggravating ducks. 

JENNIE 





E, ZIMMERMAN. 
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INUTS TO. CRACK ‘ITTERS HISTORY OF MUSIC. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. CLARKE'S NEW METHOD, « 


leading Method in point of sale, is elnameds improved, 
and in every way Keeps up its high reputation. 


DECAPITATIONS, 


THE BEST 
HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


PIANO AT HOME. 4Hand Pieces. $2 50. Large 
collection of popular pieces. 
Most excellent practice, and most entertaining to play. 
2 VOLS. 
Each 


150. Condensed from 500 books, and is terse, complete, 


| Somes and a most useful book of reference in musical 
families, 


FOR REED OR- 
ANS, is still the 


Price 


Behead a return to consciousness, and leave a} $250. 


Behead a pleasant mode of travel, and leave a sin, 


2 * | ORGAN AT HOME. 


Organ music. 


ae 


My jirst asserts your power to do; 
My second that you've done it; 
Pray be my whole, and tell us now 

All you know about it. 


3. 
REBUS. 





JUNIOR, 
4, 


THIRTY BURIED ARTICLES OF APPAREL. 


DEAR MIss KIRTLAND,—I remit ten bank-bills to 
you, my darling love, for you to invest by buying a 
stock, ‘in general, of such clothing as we may need. 
I w ish attention to the fact that goods of a rustic ap- 
pearance will best suit my big, own self, who, odd y 
enough, look too verdant to say “boo to a goose.’ | 
As your brother Jack eternally jokes you about 
me, in his rampant, sarcastic manner, which really | 
deserves redre ss, I, dear mniss, acknowledge a prone- | 
| ness to retaliate. | 
No matter how rustic a person may be in gait, er- | 
ratic in language or awkward in manner, he who! 
handles his hoe well, is as honorable as he whose | 
| fingers are decked with diamond rings. But as Jack | 
| is your own brother, from his lip, personalities are 
but a joke, you know. | 
How his eyes will start from their sockets when he | 
finds that “robust leviathan of a rustic, oat-fed clod- | | 
| hopper” has engaged for you to buy the wedding 
|outtit. No more will he ridicule the “hewers of 
jw ood and drawers of water,” and no more will the | 
| young nabob on nettles be kept, when I throw off | 
}my disguise. Pshaw! Let him remain in igno- | 
rance; wrap perfectly the mantle of mystery around 
me, and, ere long, Jack’s heart of rock shall melt in | 
fraternal affection. 
I will be around about Tuesday week. 
fours, &c., 


5. 
CHARADE. 
With a hole in her first 
Poor Emily cried,— 
She thought it the worst 
Of all pains she had tried. 











L. G. 


And now at the gate 
A second LT heard; 
I thought, “the boy’s late,” 
But said not a word. 
He gave me a box, 
Some new whole were in it, 
And Emily’s tears 
Were dry in a minute. 
With my whole in her Jirst 
The child danced with glee; 
“Now had La second, 
How happy I'd be!” 


6. 
REBUS. 





xX. Y. Z. 





A proverb. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ineffable, fine fable. Midnight, dim thing. 
Presume, supreme. Ells change, challenges. A 
trim lady, admiralty. 

Youth’s Companion. 

Webster, Benton, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton. 
King Solomon. 

A tree. 

Few men understand boys. 
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~ SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Great popular, as well as scientific, interest has been 
excited by the remarkable invention of the new Elastic 
Truss, which cures Rupture and causes no pain whatever; 
worn night and day, and should not be taken off at all 
till a cure is reached. Sold at reasonable price, and sent 
by mail when ordered, by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


$250. The largest and best 
collection of popular Reed 
200 pieces; large pages, well filled, 


NEW EDITION, 35 centg. 
Full of the sweetest of Sabbath 
School Songs. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 ahead N.Y. 


Boston. 
8—It 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 
| No other Musical Instrument ever obiained the same 
Popularity] 


Ga Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


EORGE H. RYDER, 
| Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 Sanne Street, Bos- 
ton. Send for Circular. 3teow 


EPILEPSY ° OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross 

Epileptic Reme dies. Trial Package 
Free. For circulars, evidence of success, etc., address 
ROSS BROS., No. 257 Main Street, 


Richmond, Ind. 8-13t 
EMPLOYMENT.— 2,202 az 


just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounte “a ¢ hromos. outse il 
any thing in the market. Mr. ersons writes: “I struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.” A lady has just reporte «ther profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared 5 
ean prove beyond questi gent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $6.50. Send in your orders or give us a call. 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $1. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO co. 3 292, WwW ashington St., Boston, Mz 188. 

















$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, o7 no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. 0. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send et for cireular to P. POWELL 4 SON, 
Gun! Dealers 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. —26t 
+ = a 

F semeen: Presses.7%¢, 23 
Size for Cards, La- $1 Size for Cir- 

bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Ete, 

$i siness Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, ELBE 2: etc., to the Manufacturers, 


Y¥ & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AW, 
BOYS 
Wy in spare time. Send 25 cents for outfit, 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 


PPPs Rae o Charges for obtainin 
TO INVENTORS Patents unless successful. 
Pamphlet free. C. A.Su 
RPPPAPPPRMAAN? Tremont Street, Boston. 
GIRLS, Everybody can make $5 a day 
with two 9x12 Oil Chromos, worth $1. Alldoubly pleased. 
JAMES P. STEDMAN & CO., Station C, Boston. 3-7t 
LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 
A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 


gravings. Price, $325. For territory address 
1.8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
_ 45—26t 14 4 Barclay Street, New York. — 


SAVE. THE CHILDREN! 

One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms from a whole fnmily. Gro. C, 
Goopwin & Co., Boston. 4--13t 

ATMEAL GLYC ERINE. 
TOILET SOAP. Sold eve ere 
ILVER-PLATED WARE polished with INDEXI- 


The. best and cheapest 


CAL SILVER SoapP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-pow der. 40—tf 
get eo Balsam will not cure. 
ta e bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. F. 
GOLD &. gists everywhere. 
EPILEPSY OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross Eprrepre 
culars, evidenee of success, etc., address 
HOSSWROMME RS 0 251 alain Strect, Richmond, Ind. 
Ladies at Home 


$5000 For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
INSMAN, Augusta, Me. Sold by Dae 

Remedies. TataL PackaGt FREE. For cir- 

And Men who have other business, wanted as agents 








Broadway, N. Y. City, who send cirenlars free on applica- 
tion by Mail or otherwise. Branch office 129 Tremont 
' Street, Boston. 3—lIt 


Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop PAY. Send 3- i? 
stamp for Leh es ulars. THE GRAPHIC COMP. ait 
| and 41 Park Place, New York. aa 


The Sunscuivvion Price of the Companion is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
‘ is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
ved by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ill payment of arrearages is made, as re- 


the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
\ ders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
mey ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to reg letters whenever requested to do so. 
The date against rname on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 
RENEWALS ks are required after receipt of 
money by t 
be changed. 
DISCONTINE 
must be 
his paper 


Phree we 


ANCES, 
notified by 
topped 


Remember that the Publishers 
letter when 
All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-OMce to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
unless this is done. 
have dee 


books 
The courts ided that all subscribers to newspa- 
msible until arrearages are paid, and 
lered to be discontinued, 
s to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
ASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





AGUE CURED BY FRIGHT. 
Hieccoughs may be cured by a sudden fright, as our 
readers doubtless know; and in medical books there 
are recorded quite a number of cases of the cure of 
ague by asimilar cause. One of the prominent char- 
the ague is, as those who have had the 
disease well know, the “shakes.”? These, it is said 
by those explaining the fright-cure, are counteracted 


acteristics of 


or overpowered by the nervous shock which the sys- 
tem reevives from the fright. 

A poor English woman had fora long time suffered 
from lit. of 
failed to give relief. 
Now « pig, if it be a fat one, is a very substantial 
part of a poor woman's means of support. This pig 


a severe ague. The ordinary remedies 


The woman owned one pig. 


was fat, and the butcher had been ordered to kill it | 


as soon as he could. One day, while she was “shak- 
ing, & neighbor suddenly coming in, said, “The pig 
is dead.”’ 

The frightened woman started from the bed, dart- 
ed out of the door, ran to the sty. 
but the buteher had killed it. 
ered 
ague also. 


The pig was dead, 
Of course she recov- 
from her fright, but she recovered from the 
It had been “shocked” out of her, and 
never returned, 

- 7 


BRAVE 


We can searcely doubt 


BOY, 

that a Divine Providence 
often protects the lives of those who risk their own 
to preserve others, Such, at least, would seem to be 
the case in the following incident, taken from a re- 
cent Kentucky paper: 

Last Monday night, as Robert Fisher, a lad who 
resides with his parents on the line of the Memphis 
Branch railroad, about one mile beyond Memphis 
junction, in Warren County, was on his way home, 
between the hours of nine and ten o'clock, he dis- 


before the date opposite your name can | 


THE YOUTH’S COMP. 


| hearing of the occurrence, also went on board and 
made the acquisition of another of the children for 
a trifling sum. 

When she separafed from her babes, the mother 
did not shed one tear nor utter any complaint. Mis- 
ery had stifled all maternal love. She probably 
knew, also, that by this separation her children would 
be safe from starvation. 

| ‘ i ais 

| PRETTY WELL FOR A HOG, 

} Itseems almost incredible that such a dull, stupid 
| creature as a hog should have had the “presence of 
| mind” which the following incident from a Western 
| paper gives one credit for: 


| A very curious incident occurred yesterday, by 

which a hog took a free ride across the river bridge. 
| It was about half-past three o’clock that a freight 
train was approaching the city, when a hog, weigh- 
ing about one hundred pounds, was scen on the 
track at the west end of the bridge. It did not get 
out of the way soon enough, and the pilot of the en- 
gine struck it. Instead of knocking it off, however, 
the sloping front of the pilot caught his porkship 
and rolled him right up upon the little platform in 
front of the boiler. There he rose and sat looking 
round, and was, by this time, out over the bare ties, 
| where, if he had jumped off, he would have gone 
| down to the water. He evidently saw this, for he 
remained on the front of the engine, and rode all 
the way across the bridge. When the engine arrived 
on this side the hog sprang nimbly off upen the plat- 
form, near Mr. Twadell’s watch-house, and, after 
grunting its satisfaction at its narrow escape, it 
moved off. It was slightly hurt in the side and one 
leg, but will recover. 





o———— 


a subscriber wishes | 


PAID HIS DEBT. 


One day a little son of a well-known bank-officer 
in Wall Street, New York, lost his purse while com- 
ing from Central Park, and a stranger, secing his 

| discomfort, paid his railroad fare, three cents. The 

| boy, thanking him, said, “If you will tell me your 

name, sir, I will bring it to you to-morrow.” 

| “QO, no,” said the gentleman, “never 
about it.” 

The boy persisted, saying his father never allowed 

| him té run in debt. 

“T will not give you my name,” replied the gentle- 
man, “but I live at No. —~—, on —— Street.’’ The 
next morning the door-bell rang at that house, and 
| our little hero told the amused servant-maid his 
errand. 

“Which of the gentlemen is it?” said she; “there 
are several in the family.” 

The boy twisted on his heel, and, after a moment’s 
thought, said, “Have you a photograph book in this 

house ? 

She brought it, and, after a moment’s thought, 
he said, pointing to one, “That’s my man, Please 

| give him three cents, and tell him the boy who bor- 
rowed it in the cars yesterday left it to pay his debt.” 


mind 


| 


| 
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COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, 
The name of this song is derived from the “Rye’ 


water at Daily in Ayrshire. The old ballad of Burns 
begins,— 


“Jenny's a’ wat puir bodie, 
Jenny’s seldom dry, 

She drag’lt a’ her petticoatie 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 

The common idea of this song is that a rye-field is 
meant, but who ever saw a Scotch lassie walking 
through a field of rye orany other grain, wet or dry? 
Before the days of bridges it was no easy matter to 
cross rivers without paying such a penalty as has im- 
mortalized poor Jenny in the old ballad. Brown’s 
happily modernized ballad—the lads only smiled* 
as they saw their sweethearts fording the Rye. The 
air is an old Strathspey, “The Miller's Daughter,” 
»erhaps the veritable Jenny of the original ballad— 
it is nearly pentatonic--the only F which oceurs in 
the melody being very characteristic and effective. 


* 1 think the original words are,— 
*“A’ the lads they geck at me 
When comin’ thro’ the rye.’ 
“Geck” means to joke at me, or quiz me. 


ee 


A SAD SATIRE. 





covered an obstruction upon the track, in the shape 
of cross ties placed upright in the “cow-gap,” it hav- | 
ing been placed there with the evident intention of | 
throwing off the track the Memphis train, which | 
comes northward during the night. 

Upon making this discovery he immediately pro- 
ceeded to remove the obstruction, whereupon some 
miscreant, who had concealed himself by the way, 
attempted to shoot him; but fortunately for young 
Fisher, the pereussion cap on the pistol snapped 
without discharging the weapon. 

The miscreant finding that his pistol had thus 
failed him, threw a rock at Fisher and knocked his 
hat off. Fisher became frightened at the assaults 
made upon him, and coneluded to run back to the 
junction for aid. 

Arriving at the junction, he reported what had 
transpired in time for the telegraphic operator to 
notify the conductor of the approaching train of the 
peril which awaited him, 

The train that was due is a lightning express, and 
hence travels at a very rapid rate in making connec- 
tions, being generally well filled with through pas- 
sengers. 

But for the discovery of the obstruction by young 
Fisher, and the promptitude with which he gave in- } 
formation of it at the junction, it is well-nigh cer- | 
tain that the train would have been thrown from the | 
track, and that, as a consequence, a number of lives 
would have been lost. 

~ - 


A SCENE OF THE EASTERN FAMINE, 
Hunger, too long suffered, will destroy even a 
mother’s love. Instances are too well proved where 


The Greek and Latin monks of Jerusalem disput- 
ed about who should keep the key of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. Whereupon Russia suspended diplomatic 
relations with Turkey, and war subsequently ensued. 
Hence Edward Everett remarked, with a smile, that 
Russia and Turkey went to war, spent millions of 
treasure, and destroyed thousands of lives, to decide 


| who should keep the key of the tomb of the Prince of 


Peace. 
= > 
VULGAR. 
If I had a donkey as wouldn’t go, 
Do you think I’d wollop him? No! no! 
I'd give him some corn and cry “Gee wo! 
Gee up, Neddy.” 
REFINED. 
If I had an animal adverse to speed, — 
Do you think I'd chastise him? No indeed. 
I'd give him some oats, and cry “Proceed! 
Go on, Edward,” 
_s * 7 
“Don’r touch me,or I'll scream!’’ as the engine 
whistle said to the stoker. 


AN INQUIRING MAN thrust his fingers into a 
horse’s mouth to see how many teeth he had. The 
horse closed his mouth to see how many fingers the 
man had. 


| 


“CATO, what do you suppose is the reason that the 
sun goes towards the south in the winter?” 

“Well, I don’t know, massa, unless he no stand 
the clemency of de norf, and so am ’bliged to go to 
de souf, where he ’speriences warmer longitude,” 





famished mothers have killed their own children. 
It is not strange, then, that the lesser horror of sep- 
aration should sometimes be welcomed by maternal 
martyrs. 


The following episode is given of the distress 
caused by the famine in Asia Minor. A Turkish 
lady, mother of five or six children (the eldest eight), 
went on board vessel at Sansoum, to join her hus- 
band at Constantinople, who had deserted her for 
several years. The 
ragged children had to rely on the charity of the fel- 
low-passengers during the voyage. 

On landing at Eregli, the manager of the collieries 
having come on board, and seeing the poor children, 
asked the mother whether she would part with one. 

“Take your choice,’ was her answer. 

The manager left the ship with the oldest one, a 
girl of eight. Some minutes later, another resident, 


unfortunate woman with her | 


was the philosophic reply. 


| A FRIEND who was with Mr. Sumner at his house 
in Boston when he sold it, says that after signing the 
deed he thoughtfully remarked, “In this house I 
spent my boyhood, and I part with it with a heart 
full of sorrow, and with eyes full of tears. There 
are none who can ever love us with a mother’s love. 
No, not one.”’ 


AN OLD MAN with a basket of buns on his shoul- 
der was walking in front of the Crown Prince and 
Princess on the Behrenstrasse in Berlin, where they 
— the Christmas holidays. All of a sudden, he 
slipped and fell, and the contents of his basket rolled 
on the pavement. Without hesitating a moment, 
the two young princes ran up and began to collect 
the buns that were lying on the ground. The poor 
old man thanked his kind helpers, without knowing 
| who they were. 





NITION. 


WE WOULD call attention to the advertisement of L. J. 
Voigt in another column. The cards he advertises are 
really little gems—works of art and beauty combined. We 

| have never seen their equal. Our readers need not hesi- | 
tate to send for them. | 
TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you want to regulate | 
your bowels. Com. 
VEGETINE is the great health-restorer—composed ex- 
clusively of barks, roots and herbs. It is very pleasant to 
take; every child likes it. Com. 


AN EXTENDED PoruLanriry.—Each year finds“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” in new localities in various parts of 
the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Dis- 
eases, the Troches have proved reliable. Obtain only 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” and do not take any of the | 
worthless imitations that may be offered. Sold Every- 
where. Com. | 





HE PERUVIAN SYRUP (a protoxide of iron) 

is a * fountain of health ”’ to the Dyspeptic. 8—It 

> ROG) perdayathome. Terms Free. Address 

$5 to $20 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 20 

BEAUTY’s Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 

teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 

BESt OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 


Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box Ml, 
Northampton, Mass. 2-tf 


BARTLETT, RICHARDS & CO., dealers in 
Birds’ Eggs. tox 237, Hanover, N. H. Send stamp 
for catalogue. 8—It 
EW PRICE LIST and 10 Foreign Stamps for 
3-cent stamp. RoyaL Stamp Co., 271 Pearl Street, 
Cleveland, O. 8—lt 


FREE SAMPLE to Agents. Lapres’ ComMBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp 
44—ly F. P. GLvuck, New Bedford, Mass. 
STAMP COLLECTORS! Send a3 cent stamp for 
WwW 4 numbers of the Western Philatelist. Address J. 
BEIFELD, Box 384, Chicago, Ill. Say where you saw 

this advertisement. — 


PoNnn’s EXTRACT.—When you have a pain or an 
ache, try this great vegetable pain destroyer; 
there is no bruise or burn that it will not 
alleviate and cure. 8—lIt 

=. EACH WEEK. 

€ d Agents wanted everywhere. 
legitimat Particulars free. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
30 FANCY Visiting Cards, in Bristol, Snowflake and 
e Marble, 20 cents, with name, or 40 blank Scroll Cards 
of Birds, 5 designs. 20 cents. Outiit, 19 styles, 10 cts. Ad- 
dress J. B. Htstep, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 8—tf 
¢ =4) PER WEEK AND EXPENSES.— Work 
7) forall. Lightand pleasant. ‘Terms defy compe- 
tition. Send stamp for agent’s private circular. Address 
at once CHROMO AGENCY, Chicago, I. 8—2t 


Susiness strictly 
Address J. WortTH & Co., 
45—35t 


TI\RY THE OLDEST Card House in America! 50 
Bristol Cards, Assorted Tints, neatly printed, sent 
for 25 cents; 50 Snowflake or Marble Cards, 50 cents; 50 
Scroll Cards, 25 cents. JOHN L. FRENCH, 
6—4t 391 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 1050 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 34 
Mastic, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
i tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 


etc., ete., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Harry Hours Company, No.1 
r 48 


Chambers Street, New York. 
THE ARCADE PRINTINC PRESS. 
SELF-INKING, 

PRICE $4 50. 

Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, ete. 
This is nota hand stamp, but a perfect and fast work- 


ing press. Send 3 cent stamp for circular and specimens 
of its work to ARCADE PREss Co., 
_4eow4t | __ 224 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE CREAT N f 
NEY mepDICcl 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 
AND URINARY ORGANS 
W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 
V ANTED. Agents, male and female, to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 14,000 retailed by one. Another 
writes: “I can make more money at this business than I 


can on a $10,000 farm all stocked.” WHITNEY & CO., 
Norwich, Conn. wi 


4Geowtf 
700 Superb Varieties of 
500,000 Greenhouse Plants. Mail- 
ing Plants a Specialty. Ilus- 


trated Catalogue Free. E. ¥. TEAS & CO 
jeow6t ichmond, 


Ind. : 


i ccemsnesemetiiieneail oe relief ASTHMA 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.15 ait Stowen & Co. 
REL TERR OL ER ERE, Mass. 


F L OWE RSpooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 


over 150 illustrations, mailed free to ap- 
SEEDS plicant. W.H. SPOONER, 
le d4eow5t—ew4t Boston, Mass. 
LADIES OF FASHION. 

To preserve the fresh glow of juvenility against the 
lapse of years and time’s effacing fingers, is an object 
which has ever been dear to those gifted with beauty and 
personal charms. <A benefactor of the race has invented 
a toilet preparation Known as the “Bloom of Youth,” 
which has accomplished wonders in aiding nature to re- 
tain the much prized gifts. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” is 
undoubtedly the best preparation in the world for remov- 
ing all blemishes and discoloration from the skin, leaving 
it clear, soft and beautiful. Sold at all druggists. 75 cents 

- 8 


IBOOK AGENTS 


men and women—have 


ITA * and yet we want § 
more 3,055 _ Bis have been sola! OF sti 
t grows in favor daily, and actually outsells all other 
books three to one! Ministers say—“God ier” 
i ¥ Readers say, ‘‘It is splendid!” Thow 
sands are waiting for it ; and Agents are selling from 
10.0 208 aay. C7'The OUTFIT # FREE 
toall. Large pamphiets, with Bi terms sent 
Address, A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








79 more young men to learn Telegraphy. 
Good situations guaranteed. Address 
i «with stamp, Supt. U. T. Co., Oberlin, O. 
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Voigt’s Ornamental Cards, 
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“NE PLUS ULTRA” COLLECTION, 


Consisting of 24 Distinct and Original Designs, 
highly colored and illuminated, shaded and gilded in the 
most artistic style. 


Questions to the Reader. 


Ist. Are you an admirer of beautiful penwork ? 

2d. Do you desire to possess the most perfect, compre. 
hensive and beautiful collection of ornamental pen-<de- 
signs ever published ? 

3d. Do you desire to possess a series of models for prac. 
tice in ornamental pen-drawing and flourishing, contaip- 
ing every element and component part appertaining to 
this. beautiful art, in the most attractive and practical 
f id 


4th. Do you wish to enrich your album with the mos 
perfect gems of the art that it is —_ to execnte; and 
superior in finish to any thing of the kind you have ever 
beheld? 

5th. Do you wish to make a present acceptable to every 
young person, and which can be obtained at a most trifling 
pense ? 

ith. Being able to write decently well, (or very well, as 
the case may be,) are you aware that you possess all the 
requisites necessary to engage at once in a pleasant, 
agreeable, genteel, independent and remunerative business, 
by inserting names in the blanks and filling orders onas 
extensive or limited a scale as you desire ? 

7th. Can you not send us the address of some penman 
(see Postscript,) for which favor we allow you a handsome 
discount ? 

If to either or all of these questions you answer in the 
affirmative, then we trust you will at once avail yourself 
of some of the offers which we make below, by which 
you will surely be able to realize your wishes, and obtain 
an assortment of the cards sufficient to experiment upon. 


SPECIMEN PACKAGES. 


We send s 
First Series, 


cimens.of the “Excelsior” cards as follows: 
5 designs ) in assorted colors 5 20c & gr. stamp 
Second “ > = and tints, gold &<20c “ _ 
— 6h U6©ehlCU? § silver, mixed d 
Fourth Series (only 5 designs ready) 
The whole Package (50 designs) x 
iF, Scroll for name in the above invariably blank. 
Shoice selections of the above with name inserted in 
various styles of lettering, 50 cents per dozen. 


SPECIMENS “NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


First Series, 12 designs........ eeseccscccecese -50 cents. 
Second Series, 12 designs. 50 cents, 
Both Series, 24 designs -. 85 cents, 
Positively no specimens sent free, but we will seni 
at least one of our “NE Pius ULTRA” Cards, together with 
price list, etc., on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
“Ne Plus Ultra Cards,” with name inserted in various 
beautiful styles of Ornate lettering, corresponding with 
elegance of design, 75 cents per dozen. 


Rates for Cards (with scroll blank) in quantities, senton 


application. 
CARD CASES. 


For the convenience of our customers we manufacture 
a very neat, handsome, stylish and inexpensive Car 
Case, in imitation of Scotch plaid wood, etc., of a sizew 
hold 25 of our cards. Mailed for 40 cents, or 3 for $1. 


GOLD AND SILVER INK. 


A very superior article such as we use in our card work, 
mailed with full directions for using, etc., for 25 cents 
each and stamp. 


COMBINATION PACKAGES. 


We will send the whole of the Excelsior collectim, 
50 in number, and a card case, for 75 cents. 
The whole of the “Ne Plus Ultra’ collection, 
designs, and card case, for $1 00. 
The “E'rcelsiors” and “Ne Plus Ultra” together 
7 signs in all, $1 25. " 

*Excelsiors,” “Ne Plus Ultra” and Carl 
C. $1 40. 

POSTSCRIPT. 


We “keep on wanting” the address of all sorts of good 
penmen, Teachers of Penmanship, and other branches, 
card writers, bookkeepers, clerks, copyists, students, et. 
all of whom if they desire can use our goods to advantage; 
and we believe that nearly every reader of the Compar- 
ion could furnish us easily with one or more of suc ~ 
dresses. Toany one favoring us in this way, giving inf 
the name, occupation and residence of such party,—Wwe 
forward as follows: 

The 50 Excelsior Cards for 

The 24 Ne Plus Ultra Cards for.... - 60 

Combination Package No. 1 for. . = 

No. 3 for..... 


No. 2 for... 
No. 4 for.... $1 00 
L. J. VOICT, 


Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER— 
By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures 
, Speeches, etc., may be acquired in a few hours 
Price 25 cents. , , 
The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Come 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stuy 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Sa 
etc.,etc., translated into the four modern langnages— a 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. % 
enteijoqusem Made Eesr, a > onl 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Ro ler al 
others, fully explained. In this little volume we plac oor 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command © 
young friends. Price 15 cents. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, posta 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COM 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


THE, DEAF are Taught to Speak and Read the 
Lips at 
WHIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL 


For Deaf Mutes. For further information address J. & 
C, WHIPPLE & Co., Mystic River, Conn, + 
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